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“YES... YOU 


MAY GALL’ 


By Carlton RK. Gordon, Allentown, Pa. 


I fail to see how anyone in the selling end of 
the life insurance business can afford to ignore 
the many opportunities offered through the 
proven medium of direct mail. 

Over the last 10 years direct mail has opened 
the door—and the “Chart for Living’’* has kept 
that door open—to sales that have accounted 
for 50 per cent of my total paid-for production. 
I have so much faith in the ‘“‘ Chart for Living”’ 
that I would feel guilty of having cheated my 
client if I didn’t prepare one for him. 


My sources of names for direct 






mail circularization include news- 
paper items, referred leads, and the 
company rosters of promising young 
employees, complete with their ap- 
proximate salaries, that are given to 
me by some office manager friends. 


What is most important to remem- 


“ 


% 
~~} 


ber about direct mail is that it requires per- 
sistent and regular effort. The average number 
of replies will always be reasonably high if 
you (1) circularize enough names, and (2) if 
you have been careful in your selection of 
those names. 

Selection is always important and I am care- 
ful to choose the most applicable letters for 
particular groups of prospects. I have also 
learned that proper follow-up timing is necessary 
so that the prospects will be primed 
for the best possible reception. 

Once an agent gets in the habit 
of using direct mail and begins to 
enjoy the increased volume of busi- 
ness it brings, he’ll wonder how in 
the world he ever did without it 


* The “Chart for Living” is a colored graph, used t 
Provident agents, showing monthly income from lif 
insurance, social security, investments, etc. 


Sales Ideas from “Provident Notes” 
published by 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE 





INSURANCE COMPANY of PHILADELPHIA, 


PA. 
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Family Favorite 


The first ice cream soda was made in 1874, when a Philadelphia druggist accidentally 
dropped some ice cream into a glass of soda water. That was just a year before The 
Prudential was founded—and ever since, the ice cream soda has made a hit with American 
families. 


Almost as much a family favorite, you'll find, are Prudential Family Income plans. These 
plans combine basic policies—including those rated Special A & B—with low cost Family 
Income riders. The riders— 


e provide $10, $15, or $20 a month per $1,000 of basic policy for 10, 15, or 20 years 
—or $10 or $15 for 25 years—from issue date, 


e include Waiver of Premium Disability benefit on standard risks. 


Commissions are paid on riders at the same rate as for the basic policies. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
mutual life insurance compan 

HOME OFFICE . ' "WESTERN HOME OFFICE 

NEWARK, N. J. LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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Life-Health-Accident- 
Hospitalization Insurance are all necessary 


THE UNITED SELLS THIS COMBINATION 


For particulars write to WM. D. HALLER, 
Vice President and Agency Manager 


UNITED 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Concord, New Hampshire 

















The will to be the most effective and successful life 
insurance representative ... is not enough. 


ANICO recognizes that maximum success can be 
attained by the ambitious individual only if . . . 


His contract permits outstanding earnings 
His policies are outstanding values 

His sales aids actually aid in selling 

His training is practical and proven 

His direction is constructive and sympathetic 


You Can Grow With ANICO 


For information without obligation address “Executive 
Vice President” 


AMERICAN NATIONAL 


nawrance Company 







ANICO Representa- 
tives Are ANICO'S 
Best Advertisements 

They knew they bave 

@ contract second te 

nene 





They know their poli- 
cies are leaders ia 
valve. 






OVER 2 BILLIONS OF LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 
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IMMUNE TTT 


For the Record 


MRM RUA LL 


N a few days we'll be heading for Washington, 

D. C., and the life underwriters’ 69th annual 
conclave at the Hotel Statler. NALU commit- 
teemen have prepared another outstanding pro- 
gram and for a preview of what's in store for 
those who will attend we suggest turning to 
page 13 of this issue. 

The October issue of THE SPECTATOR will 
appear on the last day of the convention, Fri- 
day, September 29th. Complimentary copies, 
containing NALU convention addresses and 
sales talks plus committee reports and the regu- 
lar SPECTATOR features, will be available to 
all who are in attendance at the final session. 


Social Security 


H. R. 6000, the social security measure that 
has been pending in Congress for some time 
now, finally became law when President Tru- 
man affixed his signature to the bill on August 
28th. 

The life insurance companies that we con- 
tacted personally have started sales promotion 
campaigns designed to inform the public of 
rights under the new legislation. The campaigns 
also stress the importance of a planned program 
that includes life insurance protection with 
social security. It is expected that with 10,000,- 
000 more people eligible for social security 
benefits, a greater stimuli will be created for the 
purchasing of the added security of life insur- 
ance. 


Military Service 

Few business organizations of moderate size 
or larger have escaped the necessary manpower 
demands of our armed services. Here in our 
own backyard, Captain Ron Jarvis, USMCR, 
of THE SPECTATOR sales force, is sending 
troops through their paces down at Camp 
Lejeune, the Marine Corps base in North Caro- 
lina. 

Life insurance companies everywhere have 
given leaves of absence to valued members of 
their staffs called to the reserves, national 
guard components, or who were drafted or vol- 
unteered. On page 32 there is an account of how 
three companies have provided for their per- 
sonnel called to the military. Because past ex- 
perience has shown that life insurance com- 
panies have done such an excellent job in this 
regard, THE SPECTATOR will continue to 
report the provisions made by the various com- 
panies on behalf of former employees who enter 
military service. 


cee Joe MeCarthy 
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Insured Pension Plans 


Up 7 Times in 10 Years 








No. of Plans 
in Force 
1,500 
930 
11,000 
Persons Covered 
1940 many by the Plans 
700,000 
1950 AARAAARARARAAR 
2,800,000 
* mid-year 
WSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE 











Sosisst ing Ol 


NE of the most agreeable prospects which 

the owner of a whole life insurance policy 

may anticipate is being paid the face amount in 

cash when 96. The news that someone has been 

so paid always gets a good press. Everyone has 

a sympathetic satisfaction in the knowledge of an 
attainment that most mortals desire. 


Life insurance never fails to benefit from such 
publicity. A life insurance policy has survived 
the vicissitudes of years. One reflects on the 
trials undergone to maintain it through wars, de- 
pressions, inflation and personal hardships. What 
will the world be like if we ourselves weather the 
years to an age well within the octave of a cen- 
tury? Surely the policies now in force will be 
just as valuable down the years and even as long 
as America endures true to her traditional belief 
in the dignity of the individual. 


So it is when Dr. Francis H. Rowley of Brook- 
line, Mass., whose life was a useful one, devoted 
to spiritual uplift and humanitarian projects, was 
paid the face amount of his policy, the world ap- 
plauded. Dr. Rowley, a leader among the people. 
long ago registered his belief in the value of life 
insurance. 
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Life Insurance 


oD remeag the past ten years there has 
been a tremendous growth in pension 
plans and consequently the number of 
persons covered by the plans. Mid-year 
figures show that more than 11,000 in- 
sured pension plans were in force with the 
life insurance companies of the United 
States. Under those 11,000 plans, some 
2,800,000 workers are covered. 

Annual retirement income to be pro- 
vided under these plans is expected to be 
well in excess of $1,000,000,000 and to 
back this up $4,500,000,000 already has 
been put into life company reserves, in- 
vested in productive enterprise throughout 
the nation. 

The number of plans has increased 
seven-fold in the past ten years from 
1,500 in 1940 and the number of workers 
covered has quadrupled from 700,000. 
During the first six months of this year, 
new pension plans were being set up at 
the rate of 60 per month, with over 
200,000 persons being brought under pen- 
sion protection in the half year. 


Shem oth ing iw 


T= New England Mutual Life of Boston has 
added to the wealth of manpower already 
possessed by the life insurance institution by call- 
ing to its leadership, Oscar Kelly Anderson, a 
man comprehensively informed on industry and 
finance and on human needs. 

Mr. Anderson is in the tradition of the great 
majority of the men who have gained the heights 
in America. His career and the success it evl- 
dences is a guarantee that this oldest of American 
life insurance companies will continue to serve 
its policyholders. The people of America, will con- 
tinue to have a stalwart and safe instrumentality 
for the preservation of the funds by which they 
demonstrate financial fidelity to the future of 
their loved ones. 

Mr. Anderson is a descendent of European 
emigrants who sought in the farmlands of the 
Middle West, security and peace. Educated at 
Iowa and Harvard, he chose finance as best fitted 
for his training and talents. Formerly with Stone 
and Webster, industrial engineers, later President 
of the Boston Fund, an investment trust, Mr. 
Anderson brings to life insurance a broad, well 
grounded appreciation of how capital can aid 
private industry and so enhance the greatness of 
the nation and the security of its citizens. 
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By, T.3.V. Callen 


Editor THE SPECTATOR 


ce|In Action 


ITAL statistics always have interest to life insurance men. Births, and 

marriages, divorces, and deaths are the sine qua non of life and in conse- 
quence of life insurance. Were there no births, there would be no deaths 
and were there no deaths, there would be no life insurance. Without mar- 
riages, there would be few dependents to protect by life insurance. 

Wisconsin records from 1909 to 1949 no doubt reflect the experience of 
much of the nation. The birth rate reached a peak in 1947 with the lowest 
rate in 1933. The previous high to 1947 was in 1914. The heaviest death 
rate was attained in 1918. Since that year, there has been a distinct down- 
ward trend with the lowest death rate in 1941. The marriage rate was at its 
peak in 1946, The rate since has followed the declining birth rate with a 
low in 1918. The divorce rate was highest in 1946 and lowest in 1910. 

These vital statistics might well be correlated with the major political, 
social, and economic forces influential during the past forty years. For 
instance, 1914 was the first year of World War I; 1918 the year it ended; 
1933 was the ending year of the Great Depression and the beginning of the 
era of social security; in 1941 America entered World War II and in 1946 
came peace. 1947 rivaled all years in industrial prosperity. 

Beyond all, with the increase in live births and the decrease in still-births, 
decrease in deaths, increase in marriages and decrease in divorces, there is 
reflected first of all, the influence of improved health, sanitation, and medi- 
cal methods and then the reawakening of moral consciousness. Science has 
prolonged life. Life insurance has wider and greater influence for good 
in family life in America. Homes are more stable because of life insurance. 
Worry and care over financial matters, which leads to death, has been less- 
ened because there is life insurance. More children are born with the best 
possible medical care than ever before. Old age is pleasanter, and so, longer, 
because of life insurance. 

Life insurance men have contributed to American comfort and ease. 
There must be always adequate and complete protection for every family. 


Sow ething Boned |. ething “i 


dy ESPITE the dire predictions that are fre- A with the natural law gives strength 
all- quently heard regarding atomic warfare, to life insurance. By owning life insurance 
, a financial chaos, and otherwise, the message I every man attests his belief that the family is 
and i to you 1s one gp sneer wid a the basis of society. Further he thus ggcenite je 
ife insurance is democracy at its best. f ersonal responsibility for the 
eat grows as the result of private enterprise, free- mae a occsglly Y om ney - mee it en. 
hts dom, opportunity and sacrifice. The old-line com- dese 
Vi- _ peo had rs . eae r gfrege ctengysbe ghee This obligation is an inevitable consequence of 
. ion dollars of insur ae : : 
a assets amounted to over $59 billion. When a the eras of the pepe cea eas 
on- people have an investment of that amount for and wrong. The natural law based on the af hs 
ity | the protection of their families and are steadily dictates as well, to the reasonable man, that if he 
ey | increasing it, no one need worry about their con- _—shopes to do justice to those who have a right to 
of fidence in the stability and perpetuity of our his protection, he cannot terminate his help 
democracy and the everlasting continuance of our though death or any weakness interpose. 
an American Way of Life. Every research into the lives of the founding 
Let us keep our faith, let us forget greed and fathers, particularly of the early presidents, 





selfishness, let us acknowledge the guidance of a 
Divine Power and follow where He leads and we 
can have complete confidence in the future. The 
principles of the Christian Religion will in the 
end be the standard by which Nations are gov- 
erned and mankind will live. 


Wm. Montgomery, President 
Acacia Mutual Life 


brings evidence of a devotion to the belief that 
American society stems from the family and that 
free government is a voluntary association of 
these families. They believed that liberty is pur- 
chased by sacrifice whether that liberty be free- 
dom from personal want or freedom from foreign 
aggression. The former, of course, has its answer 
in life insurance while the latter is in effective 
government with strong defenses. 
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SERVICE WITH A PURPOSE 


























‘Lins INSTITUTION is dedicated to the service of hu- 
manity. Man’s basic interests are self-preservation and 
the well being of his family. Through knowledge and 
understanding of these hopes and ambitions we stand 
ever ready to aid him in the realization of these noble 





objectives. 
THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
et Mutual Company 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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UCCESS frequently presents some unique situa- 

tions for public gaze. Often we see men of very 
limited capacities holding big jobs and then wonder 
how they ever got there. Inheritance, association and 
accidentalism play a large part in the careers of men 
and on occasions elevates them to a point that ex- 
ceeds other men of noticeable superiority. Why does 
this occur? The answer is not hard to find. 

For example, I know a man who is very pleasant 
and affable, a fine host at a cocktail party. He can 
smile under any conditions, turning on his good 
fellowship automatically like water coming out of a 
suddenly opened faucet. He has personality and a 
social effervescence. But even this has its limitations. 
A package must have something more than a blue 
ribbon and a cellophane wrapping. The container is 
not enough. The contents are important. In fact, 
more so than the external trappings. There comes a 
time in companionship when ideas must prevail. 
Mere pleasantry is insufficient. It has no lasting 
powers, and an excess of it becomes somewhat sicken- 
ing in its effect. This acquaintance of whom I speak 
attracts many people because of his fine appearance 
and quick geniality. Despite these favorable first 
impressions he cannot acquire the high regard of 
people he meets. Unfortunately he is an empty shell 
—a mental vacuum. A few minutes of conversation 
with him on any fairly serious subject shows the 
man’s total emptiness. Nevertheless he is the ac- 
credited head of a very large and successful business 
enterprise. As a youngster, he failed to get beyond 
the second grade in high school. Then he went to 
work for a very large and prosperous organization. 
As a clerk in the office, he frequently did some office 
work for the president of the company. He finally 
“fell in love” with the president’s daughter. His 
handsome appearance and excessive personality en- 
abled him to acquire the object of his affections. His 
heart beats were broadcast in the right direction 
with telling effect. Thus he became the president’s 
son-in-law and a few years later he came into the 
presidency by inheritance. The annoying paradox is 
the sight of this “accidental” success telling others 
how to do it, and taking credit for the success of the 
institution which he heads. Truly it is the triumph 
of mediocrity in a world of struggle and rugged 
competition. 

In general it may be said that we are prone to 
measure success by the quantitative yardstick. Sel- 
dom do we regard the methods employed as a mea- 
suring rod. If a man “makes the grade” by acquiring 
position or money, the public quickly places a high 
Valuation on his capacities. He gets credit for talents 





The Triumph Of Mediocrity 


and insights that he may not possess. As far as the 
general public is concerned he made good. But suc- 
cess is one thing and achievement quite another. We 
can say with firm conviction that success is the 
favorable termination of something attempted, but 
achievement acquires favorable termination through 
the exercise of a superior skill. Therein lies the fine 
difference. Thus in this hectic world we frequently 
find mediocre men who have made a “success,” but 
achievement is something far beyond their reach and 
acquisition. When we look at a man’s position or his 
wealth, it is necessary that we measure his worth 
by “the achievement test” so that we can give his 
efforts the proper evaluation. Mediocrity in any 
form fades into insignificance when measured in this 
manner. The test takes no nonsense from false im- 
pressions. 

The radio programs in large numbers are also 
responsible for the glorification of various forms of 
mediocrity. The “give-away” programs compensate 
those who fail to properly answer questions as well 
as those who answer correctly. Thus, stupidity gets 
paid well. It is compensation in reverse. In addition 
a large number of programs are dedicated to “sob- 
stuff.” They irrigate the countryside with a deluge 
of tears and irritate the listeners who do not admire 
their low-grade efforts to entertain. Recently, while 
riding in a Fifth Avenue bus, my eye was attracted 
to an advertisement of Radio Station WNEW which 
originates in New York City. The “ad” illustrated a 
tearful eye and was headed “No Sob Stories,” indi- 
cating that WNEW doesn’t cater to cheap sentimen- 
tality and popular vulgarity. Just as we find differ- 
ences in human beings, so we find considerable 
differences in attitudes of radio broadcasting sta- 
tions. Some appeal to the best and others to the 
lower levels of human interest. At least, we must be 
grateful to WNEW and other similar broadcasters 
whose superiority is self-evident. The phenomenon 
of “sob-stuff” and “give-away” programs attracting 
larger crowds is evidence of the present triumph of 
another form of mediocrity. 

Occasionally it becomes necessary to replace com- 
petition with a bit of contemplation, so that the 
observer can see the ultimate effect of what is being 
done. We must have faith in the workability and 
acceptance of superior objectives. We must learn to 
differentiate between men who merely “succeed” and 
those who “achieve.” We should fix our gaze upon 
superior methods in all fields of human endeavor, in 
the fervent hope that such efforts will eventually 
survive, outrank and outrival all forms of inferior 
competition. Thus will the ideal of superior per- 
formance attain the victory it so richly deserves. 
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by 
Mes. E.R. Hyre 


Actuary Kansas State Insurance Department 


The subject of policyowner relations is reeog- 


nized by the majority of life insurance men as 


being of prime importance. The reason that 


some companies succeed to a greater degree 


in pleasing their policyholders is because of 
the method used. The author of this article. 


Mrs. E. R. Hyre, has been a student of company- 


policyowner relations almost from the time that 


she beeame connected with the Kansas In- 


surance Department ten vears ago. She has 


been Department Actuary for seven years. 


HYSICIANS often prescribe 

bitter medicine and, in the 

medicine, call for its being 
mixed with an elixir, which serves 
not only as a mixer for the bitter 
ingredient or ingredients, but 
makes the medicine more pala- 
table. While a great many of the 
letters which insurance companies 
must write to their policyowners 
with regard to provisions, claims, 
etc., are necessarily bitter medi- 
cine to the policyowner, it does 
seem that the companies could 
take a lesson from the physi- 
cian and mix some elixir with the 
bitter medicine to make it go 
down easier. Policyowner rela- 
tions from the companies’ stand- 
point is a subject which, in my 
opinion, has been neglected far 
too long by the insurance industry 
as a whole. 

Having been with an Insurance 
Department for some years, and 
having seen hundreds of letters 
which dissatisfied policyowners 
write to their Insurance Depart- 
ment, this fact becomes more evi- 
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dent. While we do not see a great 
many of the letters from the com- 
panies to the policyowners, we do 
occasionally see such letters, and 
those we do not see, in a great 
many instances at least, we can 
imagine to some extent from the 
information given to us in the 
policyowner’s letter, and also from 
the fact that he is very unhappy. 
Thus, it is very evident that a 
great many companies leave out 
the elixir. 


Observations 


Having had some courses in 
public relations and _ personnel 
work, which may or may not have 
had any value, and having met the 
public for some years, I belong to 
the school of thought that in a 
large percentage of cases, even 
though the bitter medicine must 
be administered, it can be made 
more pleasant if mixed with a 
sweet-tasting elixir. I have seen a 
few instances where “No” has 
been said to some policyowner, 
and he left feeling that all was 


WHAT ABOUT POLICYOWNER 


right with the world and under- 
standing why the “No” was neces- 


sary. I believe that after a com- 
pany has accepted premiums from 
a policyowner, he is entitled to 
courteous treatment and a great 
deal of consideration in the way 
of explanation and reasons if a 
request of his cannot be granted. 

Insurance companies should re- 
alize that the satisfied policy- 
owner is the best advertisement 
they have. The company may get 
its name in the paper and be 
talked about a great deal more 
because of a lawsuit than by satis- 
fying John Doe, but the lawsuit is 
certainly adverse advertising and 
hurts the company’s local business 
in a great many instances. The 
satisfied John Does are prospects 
for more and more policies on not 
only themselves, but their families 
as well. 


To Be Right 


A candidate for President of 
the United States years ago is 
quoted as having said, “I would 
rather be right than President.” 
He never got to be President, and 
he is generally conceded to have 
been right most of the time. At 
the outset, I concede that the in- 
surance companies are_ usually 
right in the statement of facts 
with regard to the policyowners’ 
rights, but I believe the policy- 
owner is entitled to more than a 
mere statement of facts. It is 
often said here in Kansas of one 
of the big Eastern companies that 
the company does not recognize a 
policyowner as such until he has 
paid premiums for at least twenty 
years. A premium payor is cer- 
tainly entitled to courtesy and ex- 
planations long before he has paid 
premiums for twenty years. 

This writer is familiar with one 
case of a policyowner who was 
having some difficulty in connec- 
tion with a claim, and being a busy 
man and living some four hundred 
miles from the home office of the 
company, decided to drive the four 
hundred miles on a Saturday and 
visit the home office in an attempt 
to settle the difficulty. He arrived 
in the afternoon, found the office 
closed, and called the officer with 
whom he had been having some 
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correspondence. The officer in- 
formed him that it would not be 
convenient for him, the officer, to 
see the policyowner that afternoon 
or the next day, and said that the 
company had already turned the 
matter over to their attorney, and 
the affair was in the attorney’s 
hands entirely. Needless to say, 
this policyowner was decidedly 
angry, and it would be very diffi- 
cult for an agent of any insurance 
company, and impossible for an 
agent of that particular company, 
to take his application for any 
additional insurance in the very 
near future. 


An Explanation Due 


Some members of the industry 
are going to say that John Doe 
doesn’t know anything about in- 
surance and wouldn’t  under- 
stand any explanation given to 
him which is probably about 
99 44/100% true. But, John Doe 
does feel flattered with an expla- 
nation and feels that the person 
giving the explanation thinks he 
will understand it, just as you and 
I would be flattered if Albert Ein- 
stein took the time to explain to 
us individually his Theory of 
Relativity. 

Dale Carnegie has said that the 
sweetest sound in the world to any 
individual is his own name, and it 
would certainly not require a great 
deal of effort on the part of the 
home office staffs to use the policy- 
holder’s name in the body of the 
letter occasionally. Dale Carnegie 
also teaches that the way to get 
along with people is to make the 
other man feel important. 

It has been said that the sales 
department or the agency depart- 
ment is not the entire company, 
but that the entire company should 
be the sales department. I believe 
that if this statement were exam- 
ined with a view to making the 
entire company not only the sales 
department in the production of 
new business, but also by making 
it the sales department in keeping 
business in force and in selling 
Satisfaction to present policyown- 
ers that some lawsuits and lapses 
could be avoided. 

I have noticed recently several 
advertisements of a Middle-West- 


RELATIONS? 





ern company which includes this 
wording: “Big enough for the ad- 
vantages of bigness, small enough 
for the personal touch. And we 
never want to lose that personal 
touch. Agents and policyholders 
like it.” My plea in this article is 
to remember that the policyown- 
ers like that personal touch just 
as well as do the agents. There is 
a great deal of talk among com- 
pany agency managers and execu- 
tives that all good agents are 
prima donnas. I believe it is im- 
portant to the company that the 
policyowner should also be treated 
like a prima donna. 


Always Right? 


Numerous retail stores have had 
as their motto, “The customer is 
always right,” and new clerks 
were usually informed of this 
motto. I do not believe that the 
customer is always right; neither 
do I believe that the policyowner 
is always right. I do _ believe, 
though, that a policyowner, as well 
as the customer, is entitled to the 
privilege of thinking as he does, 





and there can always be some 
justification found for his line of 
reasoning. It is much more diffi- 
cult to satisfy an individual if you 
merely tell him he is wrong than 
it is to tell him you understand 
why he feels as he does; but that 
the policy provides certain pro- 
visions, and since the policy is a 
written contract, the company is 
bound by those provisions. The 
policyowner can then read his con- 
tract if the pertinent provisions 
are pointed out, and he feels that 
his position has not been entirely 
ignored. He can also be made to 
feel that the company regrets that 
it cannot comply with his request, 
but that since the contract is a 
written one and there are numer- 
ous other policyowners to con- 
sider, in fairness to them, he must 
be treated in accordance with the 
provisions in his contract, or in 
accordance with the established 
underwriting rules of the com- 
pany. 
In Illustration 

As illustrations of some of the 

unfortunate letters I have seen, I 
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give the following which are exact 
copies except for the names, ad- 
dresses, and policy numbers: 


Miss Jane Doe 
165 Deer Street 
Anywhere, Kansas 
RE: Policy #3141601 
#400-13 
Check Number 306 
Dear Miss Doe: 
We are enclosing our check in the 
amount of $12.00 representing a 
refund of recent remittance. This 
action is in accordance with the in- 
structions of our underwriting com- 
mittee to accept no further pre- 
mium from you. 


Yours very truly, 


XYZ INSURANCE COMPANY 


John Smith : 
UNDERWRITING DEPARTMENT 
JS:gh 


In fairness to the XYZ Com- 
pany, I will say that this letter 
was written after two or three 
other letters had been written to 
the applicant, none of which had 
included a _ sweet-tasting elixir. 
There is certainly no elixir here 
of any kind, color, or description 
in this letter. If the writer of the 
letter had included a statement to 
the effect that the company re- 
gretted that it was unable to ac- 
cept the remittance and issue a 
policy to the applicant, it would 
certainly have cost the company 
very little, and I believe would 
have left a better taste in the 
medicine. 

In another instance concerning 
the settlement under a trust bond 
issued as a supplementary con- 
tract, and about which there had 
been some argument with regard 
to a clerical error, the final letter 
is as follows: 


Mrs. Jane Doe 
Anytown, Kansas 
Dear Mrs. Doe: 

We have your letter of May 8, 
1949, concerning the check we re- 
cently sent you in payment of the 
Trust Fund left with us as a part 
of your claim as beneficiary of 
Policy No. 12,130, and it is true 
that the amount mentioned in the 
Trust Bond is $3,740.01, but the 
correct amount of the Trust Fund 
was $3,444.49, as has been ex- 
plained by previous correspondence 
and through personal interviews. 

Our check of $3,738.84 fulfills 
our obligations under the Bond as 
was itemized in our letter of May 
1, 1949, and any claim for an addi- 
tional amount based upon the cleri- 
cal error in the amount stated in 
the Trust Bond is unjustified. 


Yours very truly, 

John Brown, Secretary 

ABC LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
jS:ar 


It would appear that Mrs. Doe, 
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our policyowner in this letter, was 
receiving a check which would 
have enabled her to purchase in- 
surance or an endowment on her- 
self or some relative, and I am 
wondering why the secretary of 
this company did not make an at- 
tempt to keep Mrs. Doe in a frame 
of mind wherein some agent of 
the company could have ap- 
proached her with a view to tak- 
ing an application for insurance 
on her life or some relative and 
keeping her a policyowner of the 
company. The abruptness of this 
letter would certainly seem to 
close the door on any such future 
dealings. 

Had the writer of the letter ex- 
plained to Mrs. Doe: (1) that their 
office personnel are only human 
and occasionally errors were 
made; (2) that their policyowners 
would understand that while they 
attempted to avoid any errors, oc- 
casionally they were made and 
referred to his previous letter in 
which he had set out the computa- 
tion in detail in which the amount 
owed was figured; (3) offer to go 
into any additional explanation 
which Mrs. Doe might desire. 
Then it is quite possible that the 
recipient of the payment would 
have felt kind enough toward the 
company to have enabled some 
agent or representative to have 
approached her and secured an 
application for insurance on her 
own life or on the life of some 
relative. Again a little use of an 
elixir might have proved advan- 
tageous to not only the company, 
but also to some agent or repre- 
sentative. 

The following is a letter writ- 
ten by a fraternal society to a 
member, and judging from the 
letter which she wrote this De- 
partment, she was certainly not 
instilled with a spirit of frater- 
nalism: 

Mrs. John Doe 

Route 3 

Bigtown, Kansas 

Dear Sister Doe: 

RE: 

William Arthur Doe, 
B.C. #3106492 
Mary Ann Doe, 
B.C. #3106493 
James Dale Doe, 
Juv. B.C. #245678 
Helen Barbara Doe, 
Juv. B.C. #245679 
Eunice Lee Doe, 
Juv. B.C. #245680 
Raymond John Doe, 
Juv. B.C. #245681 

Acknowledgment of receipt is made 

of your letter of June 10th, regard- 

ing premiums on the above num- 


bered certificates. 


The rates shown on your certificate 
and that of your husband, William 
Arthur Doe, are the home office 
premiums and do not include the 
collection fee. Council #498, 
Sometown, collects 15c per month 
collection fee, and this amount is 
added to the Home Office premi- 
ums, making the monthly premium 
on your certificate $2.56 and on 
William Arthur Doe’s certificate 
$2.78. The 25c rate shown on the 
juvenile certificates includes 3c col- 
lection fee. Every member must 
pay this collection fee. 
You will see from this that you 
have been paying the correct 
amount on these certificates. 
Your fraternally, 
Joe Smith 
President 


There was certainly very little 
of the elixir mixed in this letter, 
and I am at somewhat of a loss 
myself to know just where the 
collection fee goes. If this collec- 
tion fee is the compensation of the 
collector, I wonder why the head 
of this society did not so inform 
Sister Doe. I also wonder why he 
could not have said that these 
collectors spend considerable time 
and effort making the collections 
for the association, and the collec- 
tion fee is the only remuneration 
they receive for their work. 

He could also have explained 
that since the collection fees are 
not remitted to the home office, 
they are not shown on the certifi- 
cate, and the association prefers 
to show on its records the amount 
of the payment which is remitted 
to it. I also fail to see why he 
could not have included a state- 
ment to the effect that the associa- 
tion was very happy to explain 
this collection fee to her, or if she 
had any further questions with 
regard to her certificates or rights 
and privileges, he would be very 
glad to hear from her and give 
her any additional information 
which she might desire. I believe 
the suggested additions I have 
made would have indicated more 
of a spirit of fraternalism than 
the letter which is quoted. 

Life insurance contracts are 
presumed to be just that, and the 
owners of these contracts should 
feel that the company has a genu- 
ine interest in them and is always 
ready to lend a willing ear to any 
problems or questions. While it '5 
the agent who is directly respon- 
sible for the first personal con- 
tact, I believe the company’s home 
office or regional office staffs are 
to a more or less greater extent 
responsible for maintaining pleas- 
ant relationships when some ques- 
tion of policyowner’s rights arises 
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NALU CONVENTION PREVIEW 


ASHINGTON, D. C., will be 
the host town to the sixty- 
first annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Under- 
writers. The life agents. will 
gather at the Hotel Statler in the 
heart of the nation’s capital for 
week-long sessions commencing 
on Monday morning, September 25. 
Various committee meetings will 
initiate the convention proceed- 
ings with NALU’s board of trus- 
tees convening for its first execu- 
tive session at 4:00 P.M. on the 
25th. 

The annual luncheon meeting of 
the Life Underwriters Training 
Council takes place on Tuesday, 
September 26. Feature of that 
session will be an address by 
Dwayne Orton, director of educa- 
tion for the International Business 
Machines Corp. Mr. Orton’s topic 
will be “The Interdependence of 
Business and Education.” 


Women's Session 


Members of the Women’s Quar- 
ter Million Dollar Round Table 
will hold a luncheon and business 
meeting on the afternoon of the 
26th with the annual reception 
and banquet following in the eve- 
ning. Elsie Doyle, Union Central, 
Cincinnati, chairman of the group, 
presiding. John A. Lloyd, vice- 
president of the Union Central, 
will be the main speaker at the 
banquet. 


National Sales Seminar 


By popular request of the mem- 
bership of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, the Na- 
tional Sales Seminar—the ll- 
agents’ session that has been so 
widely acclaimed at the last four 
NALU annual conventions—will 
be featured as one of the major 
meetings. Scheduled for Thursday 
morning, September 28, in the 
Presidential Ballroom of the Hotel 
Statler, it will spotlight five of the 
country’s successful producers of 
life insurance sales. The speakers 
have been selected by the pro- 
gram committee from hundreds of 
recommendations submitted by 


Members from all over the coun- 





try and represent a complete 
cross-section of the nation’s top 
life insurance selling talent. 
Those who will participate in 
the Nationa] Sales Seminar pro- 
gram are: Fred Brand, Jr., million 
dollar producer for the Connecti- 
cut Mutual, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Wil- 
liam B. Hoyer, C.L.U., star sales- 
man for the John Hancock in 
Columbus, Ohio; Lonnie Langs- 
ton, C.L.U., million dollar agent 
representing the Southwestern 
Life in Dallas; Edwin N. McKoy, 
Metropolitan’s President’s Club 
Award winner in Newman, Ga.; 
and Norma Wasson, life member 
of the Women’s Quarter Million 
Dollar Round Table of NALU, and 
honor producer for the Phoenix 
Mutual Life in Kansas City, Mo. 





Arthur F. Priebe, C.L.U., NALU 
program chairman, himself an 
agent with the Penn Mutual at 
Rockford, Ill., will preside at the 
session. 


Selected Speakers 


Three internationally known 
speakers have accepted invitations 
to address the opening general 
session on September 27 and the 
Fellowship Luncheon, which will 
be the Convention’s closing func- 
tion, on September 29. 

Dr. Ralph J. Gampell, erstwhile 
English doctor, and a voluntary 
exile from his native Britain, 
which he left to escape its Na- 
tional Health Service program, 
wil] address the first Convention 
session on the subject, “My Flight 
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From Utopia.” On the same pro- 
gram will be Eugene M. Thore, 
general counsel, Life Insurance 
Association of America, who will 
discuss with the fieldmen the op- 
portunities and advantages of 
“Working Together on Washing- 
ton Problems.” 

Feature speaker at the Fel- 
lowship Luncheon will be John 
Fisher, famous commentator for 
the Canadian Broadcasting Com- 
pany. 

The only company executive 
who will address the 1950 NALU 
Convention will be Paul F. Clark, 
C.L.U., president of the John Han- 
cock Mutual Life, who will appear 
on the “American College Hour” 
at the last general session on Sep- 
tember 29. Julian S. Myrick, presi- 
dent of the American College of 
Life Underwriters, will preside at 
this session. 


Secretaries Session 


Scores of local life underwriter 
associations will be represented 
by their executive secretaries 
when the latter group meets in an 
all-day session on Thursday, Sep- 
tember 28. 

During the morning session, 
over which Homer Trantham, sec- 
retary-treasurer-counsel of the 
Ohio State Association, will pre- 
side, Paul Duling, public relations 
chairman of the New Jersey Asso- 
ciation, will be the first speaker 
with a talk on “How the State 
Secretary Can Help the Local 
Association.” He will be followed 
by Frank Alberts, C.L.U., Aetna 
Life, Rochester, N. Y., and Stanley 
Collins, C.L.U., Metropolitan Life, 
Buffalo. Jointly, they will high- 
light the important work that is 
being done by NALU’s Leadership 
Training Program for which they 
serve as co-chairmen for the New 
York State Association. The next 
speaker on the program will be 
Edmund L. G. Zalinski, NALU 
executive vice-president, with an 
address entitled “Teamwork Gets 
the Job Done.” 


Following a group luncheon, the 
executive secretaries will recon- 
vene for the afternoon session 
that will offer as its initial speaker 
Holgar J. Johnson, president of 
the Institute of Life Insurance. 
Mr. Johnson will discuss “Sound 
Public Relations at the Local 
Level.” He will be introduced by 
Joy M. Luidens, executive secre- 
tary of the Chicago Association. 
“The Open Book of Life Insur- 
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ance,” an exhibit prepared by the 
Institute of Life Insurance, will 
be shown at the conclusion of Mr. 
Johnson’s address. The Institute 
has arranged an interesting adap- 
tation of this exhibit especially 
for the executive secretaries. 
Irene McKay, executive secre- 
tary for the Texas State Associa- 
tion, will give a report on a ques- 
tionnaire, “How-Others-Do-It.” A 
session review and problem clinic 
will conclude the afternoon por- 
tion of the program over which 
Miss Spencer will preside. A Fel- 


lowship Hour will take place at 
the conclusion of the formal pro- 
gram for the executive secretarics 
as well as the guests. 


Meeting Challenge 


Speaking on the theme, “Tomor- 
row Belongs to Those Who Meet 
Today’s Challenge,” the Women 
Underwriters Luncheon Session 
on September 28 will feature three 
of the country’s well known 
women outstanding in their re- 
spective fields. 

Lorraine Sinton, C.L.U., sales 


iw EC ih 


SIXTY-FIRST ANNUAL CONVENTION 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LIFE UNDERWRITERS 
Hotel Statler, Washington, D. C., September 25-30, 1950 


SCHEDULE 
Monday, September 25 


10:00 A.M. 
12:30 P.M. 


NALU Committee Meetings (throughout day) 
American Society, C.L.U., Directors’ Luncheon 


NALU Luncheon for State & Local Association Executive 


Secretaries 


NALU Board of Trustees 
American College Trustees’ Dinner 


Tuesday, September 26 


Meeting of the National Council (all day) 
Women’s Quarter Million Dollar Round Table—Luncheon 


American Society, C.L.U., Directors’ Dinner 


Women’s Quarter Million Dollar Round Table—Reception 


Wednesday, September 27 


9:15 A.M. 
12:15 P.M. 
and Business Meeting 
12:30 P.M. State Officers’ Luncheon 
6:30 P.M. 
and Banquet 
9:15 A.M. Opening General Convention Session 
12:30 P.M. Fellowship Luncheon 
7:30 P.M. 


American College and American Society, C.L.U., Dinner and 
Conferment Exercises 


Thursday, September 28 


9:15 A.M. 


National Sales Seminar 


General Agents’ and Managers’ Meeting 


9:30 A.M. 
12:15 P.M. 


Executive Secretaries’ Session (all day) 
General Agents’ and Managers’ Luncheon 


Women Underwriters’ Luncheon 


2:30 P.M. 


American Society, C.L.U.—Seminar on Chapter Activities 


Women’s Quarter Million Dollar Round Table—Round Table 
Discussion (open to all women underwriters) 


6:30 P.M. 
10:00 P.M. 


Company Dinner Meetings 
President’s Reception and Ball 


Friday, September 29 


.M. General Convention Session 
Meeting of the National Council 


Saturday, September 30 


9:30 A.M. 


NALU Board of Trustees 
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promotion manager of the Paul 
W. Cook Agency of the Mutual 
Benefit in Chicago, titles her talk 
“More Than Meets the Eye.” Miss 
Sinton will be followed by Caro- 
line Hood, director of public rela- 


John Hancock President 





PAUL F. CLARK 
. will address NALU 


tions for Rockefeller Center, New 
York City, who will discuss “Hu- 
man Relations—A Must for Busi- 
ness.” The final speaker will be 
Margaret R. T. Carter, chief of the 
Division of Public Liaison, United 
States Department of State. Mrs. 
Carter will speak on “The Chal- 
lenge of Today’s World.” 


MDRT Hour 


Two of the country’s top-flight 
producers, both qualifying life 
members of the Million Dollar 
Round Table of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, have 
been selected to share the spot- 
light on the MDRT Hour, Septem- 
ber 29. 

Dick Evans, outstanding pro- 
ducer for the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual in Los Angeles, and Stanley 
E. Martin, consistent big producer 
for the State Mutual in Dallas, 
will form the speaking team, while 
Theodore Widing, C.L.U., Provi- 
dent Mutual, Philadelphia, and 
chairman of the Round Table, will 
preside. 


AMMO 


Million Dollar Round Table 
To Meet At Atlantic City 


AYMOND MOLEY, contribut- 

ing editor to Newsweek Maga- 
zine, and. M. Albert Linton, presi- 
dent of the Provident Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. of Philadelphia, 
will be two of the leading speakers 
at the annual meeting of the 1950 
Million Dollar Round Table, to be 
held this year September 29 
through October 3 at the Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall in Atlantic 
City. The Round Table will open 
with the traditional Saturday 
morning breakfast. 

Other speakers who will address 
the Round Table during the meet- 
ing are Denis B. Maduro, of New 
York; William J. Casey, Chairman 
of the Board of Directors of The 
Research Institute; Charles J. 
Zimmerman, associate managing 
director of L.I.A.M.A.; Stefan 
Hansen, group actuary of the 
Great West Life Assurance Co. of 
Toronto, Canada, and Robert E. 
Dineen, vice-president of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co. and former New York 
State Insurance Commissioner. In 
addition to these outside speakers, 
the Round Table will also have 
several prominent members of its 
own group to speak about specific 
subjects upon which they are ex- 
perts. 

A busy social and recreational 
program has been planned for the 


Round Table which will include 
golf tournaments, deep-sea and 
bay fishing, tennis, swimming, and 
a special MDRT Club Room which 
will be open throughout the con- 
vention. A feature of the meeting 
will also be a banquet, tendered 
the members by the Provident 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., and a 
reception by the Prudential Insur- 
ance Co. 

Chairman of this year’s Round 
Table is Theodore Widing, C.L.U., 
Provident Mutual agent in Phila- 
delphia, and program chairman is 
John O. Todd, C.L.U., Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Chicago. At the business meeting 
of the Round Table to be held Sun- 
day evening, the organization’s 
nominating committee will pro- 
pose Mr. Todd to be next year’s 
chairman and will nominate an 
executive committee to consist of 
Mr. Widing, Walter N. Hiller, 
C.L.U., Chicago; William T. Earls, 
C.L.U., Cincinnati, and G. Nolan 
Bearden, Los Angeles. 

This year’s Million Dollar Round 
Table is composed of 790 members, 
34 fewer than the record-breaking 
824 who belonged to the 1949 
Round Table. The 1950 member- 
ship represents forty-six states, 
two U. S. territories, five Canadian 
provinces and a single foreign 
country. 


MAUNA TM 





ism, wars of oppression and greed. 


stricken people of any nation. 





Our Privileges-Let’s Keep Them 


Since the signing of the Constitution, the United States has led the world in 
ventures of freedom; has evaded wars of selfish aggression, wars of imperial- 


No other nation of the world has the record of the United States as a bene- 
factor of the oppressed; or her record for organizing and providing relief for 


No other nation has given her people an equal opportunity to build for them- 
selves—the privilege of climbing to the top of any profession or occupation via 
their own ability. 

Life insurance companies were built with the same high 
ideals — built to preserve, protect and carry out the 
dreams of the people. Let us keep the privileges of our 
country intact and carry on the ideals of the Life Under- 
writer. If you are interested in the profession, you will 
find it pays to be friendly with 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


The Friendly Company 
FRANKFORT @ 


INDIANA 
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AN IDEA 


Oy, Kenilworth H Wathus 


“The Idea Man” 


(Installment No. 9) 





( AGENTS ) 





181. STRICTLY UP TO DATE. A contemporary 
states that he was kept waiting in an examiner’s office 
and so thumbed through the old magazines there. Ac- 
cording to them, we are on the verge of winning the 
war. 

182. IT SAYS HERE. On every one of your pros- 
pect cards, write down the reason why you should call 
and present your wares. 

183. TRY THIS ON YOUR “BUSY” PROSPECT. 
“I can spare just a moment or two, Mr. Prospect, and 
then I’ll be gone.” 

184. OF TIME AND PLACE. Middle-of-the-week 
apps often run larger than those secured on Mondays 
or Fridays. How’s it with you? Ever checked on it? 

185. ADDED INFLUENCE. You can confirm what 
you say orally by using printed material furnished by 
the company. 

186. BRIDE INSURANCE. It seems that 87 per 
cent of our marriages take place in months other than 
June. Here’s a ready-made, year-’round market for 
life insurance, averaging one wedding per month for 
each 1000 people in your town. 

187. PRECONDITIONED PROSPECTS. Me—if I 
were selling life insurance again—I’d enlarge on a 
plan of selling to “unknown” life insurance prospects 
that always works well... . Call on friends, relatives, 
neighbors, and business associates of a man just de- 
ceased. Preferably one or two days after the funeral, 
and preferably, too, on those who actually attended the 
funeral. . .. Brother, you won’t even have to mention 
the uncertainty of life and its troublesome conse- 
quences. 

188. YARDSTICK. A New Jersey agent purchased 
a lot of ordinary wooden yardsticks. On them he had 
printed in heavy block type, “Let Me Measure Your 
Life Insurance Needs.” In the customary hole at one 
end of the yardstick, used to hang it up on a nail or 
hook, he tied a company business-reply inquiry card. 

189. FOUR-WORD DESCRIPTION. Next time 
you’re asked what line you’re in, tell ’em you’re in the 
“bread and butter business.” 

190. DINNER AT EIGHT? Sometimes a “big shot” 
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executive says first, ‘““Make a date with my secretary.” 

. Wonder just what he means? 

191. PROSPECTS. One survey showed that only 39 
per cent of agents studied “bothered” to obtain names 
of possible new prospects at policy delivery time. 

192. STRIKE RESPONSIVE CHORDS. Suppose 
the plan you are proposing has, say, six strong selling 
points. Sound out the prospect, or else try instinctively 
to sense which feature most appeals to him. And have 
your “standard” talk so arranged that you can imme- 
diately lay special stress on the one particular point 
that appeals to him. ... Thus you combine the advan- 
tages of a standardized sales talk with a specialized 
approach. 





( MANAGERS ) 





193. CUP THAT CHEERS. A Tennessee insurance 
office serves coffee to all clients who visit the office. 
194. ROAD TO MORE SALES. Alas, and alack. 
Many more salesmen have good sales talks than good 
prospecting sales talks. 
195. RECRUITING THOUGHT. Among possible 
handicaps in recruiting are the influence of the ques- 
. tionable traveling-salesmen stories; fear of a commis- 
sion income (some people are afraid to be paid exactly 
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what they are worth) ; and the notions, held by some, 
that you can always go into selling “if everything else 
fails.” Then there’s the belief that you have to be 
“born” to be a salesman; that there’s something in- 
herently mysterious about the whole process of selling 
that all the training in the world won’t overcome... . 
Combat al] these factors and you’ve gone a long way 
toward making your prospective recruit see the light. 

196. ACTION-GETTERS IN CLOSING. Have you 
made it easy for your men to exchange, among them- 
selves, their most powerful motivating stories? 

197. FOR THEM. The “you” angle is just as im- 
portant in your agency bulletin as it is in your agents’ 
sales talks. 

198. CELEBRATE. Why not get out a special mail- 
ing on the anniversary of your agency every year? 

199. REPEAT VALUE. Here’s one of many good 
rules for a successful agency bulletin: You’ve gotta say 
it more than once. 

200. EVEN UP THE STEPHENS. So that each 
man, old or young, neophyte or expert, may compete 
fairly in a contest, give each man a handicap, based 
on past performances. (Note: Managers, generally 
seldom take the trouble to do this, with the result that 
the “spirit of competition” isn’t always all it could be. 

201. BLACK LOOKS AND WHITE LETTERS. 
Simply write on the blackboard names of all those late 
or absent from agency meeting. . . . Nuff said. 

202. ACID TEST. If you occasionally wonder—as 
who doesn’t—whether any real good is accomplished 
by all the stress you place on agency meetings, agency 
clubs, occasional contests, agency bulletins, etc., etc., 
just cut ’em all out for a period of, say, two or three 
months. ... “It says here” that your production will 
nose-dive. 

208. ONLY TWO GROUPS. Didjaever divide your 
agents into two groups? (1) Many men who do little, 
(2) Few men who do much. 

204. LIFE BEGINS AT 65. Reported that in New 
Hampshire and Vermont, more than 100 out of each 
1000 persons are already over 65, while only 50 or so 
have reached this age bracket in the Carolinas and 
New Mexico. . . . Know just what the percentage is 
for your own state? 





( H.O. AND/OR FIELD ) 





205. GUEST EDITOR. Next time a Home Office 
Official makes an agency visit, he might put out a 
special issue of the agency bulletin. Follow the usual 
format generally, but add special comments for this 
particular issue. 

206. SLOGANITIS. “We’ve done it before, let’s do 
it again.” This slogan, used by Stromberg-Carlson, is 
adaptable to a variety of uses in life insurance sell- 
ing . . . biggest year’s paid for; largest number of 
apps; greatest convention attendance—in fact, in any 
situation where the aim is to break a previous record. 

207. ABOUT OUR MR. JONES. Instead of head- 
ing a column of personals in the company magazine 
in the usual way, consider doing as does a machine- 
tool manufacturer: “Personalities Plus.” 

208. WHAT TO DO WITH THE PRIZES. There’s 
no disputin’ at all the facts that it’s a good thing all 
around to get agents’ wives interested in a sales con- 
test . . . If you offer cash prizes or choice of certain 
merchandise awards, interview—in person or by mail 
—several wives of well-known agents, and get them 








to answer the question: “What would you like to do 
with the ($50) if your husband won the contest?” 
Or, Which merchandise award would you choose; 
Why, and How, When, and Where would you use it? 
Publish the responses in agency bulletin or company 
house organ. 

209. CALENDAR-USE CLASSIFICATIONS. (1) 
Home—housewives, (2) Offices—executives, and (3) 
General—hung in public places. (100,000,000 cal- 
endars used in 1950). 

210. WHY WOMEN WORK. 84% of the 17,000,000 
employed women in the United States in 1948 worked 
to support themselves and their dependents, accord- 
ing to a survey of the Women’s Bureau, Department 
of Labor. 8% worked for some special reason, such 
as to pay off debts, buy a home, educate children. 

211. MOTIVATORS GALORE. An experiment in 
which ten products were advertised by ten different 
appeals showed the pulling power of self esteem out 
in front, followed by prestige, health, “universality,” 
sex, efficiency, economy, beauty, safety . . . Look over 
that list carefully; you’ll be surprised how many of 
these same appeals can be utilized in selling life in- 
surance. 

212. BEYOND THE NORM. Make a list, and pub- 
licize it, of all the fields and factors where your com- 
pany, employees and/or representatives are “above 
average” ... Impressive. 

213. “SECOND” SALES TALK. Many agents 
have a good sales talk for the first interview; few 
have one sufficiently organized for the second inter- 
view. 

214. MARK TO SHOOT AT. Despite general ac- 
ceptance of the value (to the individual salesman) of 
sales quotas, the National Industrial Conference 
Board somewhat surprisingly found that, in one sur- 
vey of all types of companies, that less than half of 
the companies studied has established sales quotas. 





( HOME OFFICE ) 





215. STARTLER. At a radio industry sales con- 
vention, a pretty maid clad in tights paraded around 
the hotel lobby, carrying the regulation tray of the 
cigarette girl. On the front edge of the tray ap- 
peared this startling sign: “Do you have the key to 
our room?” ... “Our room” proved to be the conven- 
tion ballroom itself! 

216. QUIZ GAME. One house organ folded over 
a flap on one page and admonished its readers, “Don’t 
peek!” At the left were several tabulated figures, each 
preceded by an open set of parentheses for checking 
or guessing purposes .. . “Before you open this flap,” 
said the text, “see if you can figure out where the com- 
pany’s total income went last year. How much of it 
went for commissions, claims, salaries, reserves, etc.? 
... Then followed an A, B, C, etc., list of the alloca- 
tion of the different amounts. ‘Mark what you think 
is the correct letter in the section opposite the flap. 
Then open flap and, with the full page exposed, see 
how accurate you were.” 

217. PULLING POWER. Somewhat surprisingly, 
in tests of insurance advertising (in the accident 
field), an ad using pictures-of-accidents technique out- 
pulled an ad that featured claim checks paid, in the 


(Continued on page 48) 
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A Positive Viewpoint 


By A. de L. Panet, C.L.U. 


Ottawa Branch Manager 
Great-West Life 


HE difference between success 

and failure has always been 
something I have tried to analyze 
with salesmen in various agencies. 
Two apparently equally qualified in- 
dividuals in an agency achieve en- 
tirely different success. What is 
the reason? Why does an average 
looking individual in an agency pro- 
duce a million of business? Is it 
due to a special educational back- 
ground? Is it due to a special 
ability to prospect? Is it due toa 


















special sales ability? These are 
possible reasons for success. 

There may be many other sug- 
gested reasons. I suggest, however, 
that “Positive Thinking” may be 
one of the most important qualities 
the successful salesman should have. 
It may be worth some consideration 
on your part. 

Positive thinking requires an ex- 
cellent mental attitude; one that can 
carry an agent through the ups and 
downs of our sales efforts, so that 
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"Funny thing about machines—they have to be lubricated 
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with a cup of coffee at ten every morning.” 


HOW ourtstanpINe LIFIKC 


always there will be enthusiasm 
about the business and its possibili- 
ties resulting in success. 

Positive thinking is important in 
prospecting so that an effort will 
be made to see all proper prospects 
instead of quickly disposing of them 
as rejects if they are difficult to 
see, to talk to, etc. 

Positive thinking is required in 
the approach so that the agent con- 
cerned will feel he has a real reason 
to ask the prospect for the inter- 
view. This will surmount any ob- 
jections to the interview. 

Positive thinking is required in 
the interview so that the agent will 
talk with enthusiasm and impress 
the prospect with his product and 
what it will do to complete his 
plans. 

Positive thinking governs the suc- 
cess of the close. If the agent is 
not positive in his viewpoint that 
the prospect needs the product and 
can afford it his chances of closing 
successfully are very poor. 

With reference to prospecting 
and positive thinking let us consider 
agent “A” in an average agency. He 
has only fair success and wonders 
why. We notice that every lead he 
receives from the office receives a 
negative survey. Why should this 
man or woman want to buy? How 
could they buy? Wouldn’t they be 
too hard to see? All this indicates 
such a negative approach. I can 
remember so many of these so- 
called poor office leads we have in- 
vestigated, which have proved to 
be gold mines as far as new busi- 
ness is concerned. 

May I give you some examples to 
prove this important point about 
“Positive Thinking” in prospecting. 


CASE A. This was a change of 
age card for a female policyholder, 
age 35, 20 Endowment Policy $1,000 
with a heavy loan. 

lst agent classed the prospect as 
“too old,” “now married,” “heavy 
loan,” “couldn’t afford new insur- 
ance,” etc., etc. 

2nd agent called by a phone ap- 
pointment. Secured a very satis- 
factory interview. He rewrote and 
redated the policy with a proposal 
from Head Office on Ordinary Life 
Plan—no loan—lower premium. Re- 
sult—a satisfied policyholder. Also 
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husband, a Provincial Policeman 

with no insurance, purchased $10,- 

000 Ordinary Life—cash in full. 
Positive thinking paid off. 


CASE B. This was a small divi- 
dend cheque due to policyholder age 
55 Ordinary Life, Protestant Minis- 
ter. 

Ist agent classed the prospect— 
“too old”—‘“different religion”— 
“would buy from parishioner’— 
“could not afford,” etc., ete. 

2nd agent called with appoint- 
ment by phone—found that a pen- 
sion at 65 was very much in minis- 
ter’s thoughts. Asked for rates on 
Endowment Plans because of church 
pension plan just being started. He 
had a small private income. Felt he 
wanted to do business with stranger 
instead of those in parish who 
would know all his personal affairs 
and also difficult to decide which 





. the negative brings 
no results 


one in the parish he might select. 
Result was a $5,000 sale on short 
term endowment plan. Cash in full. 


CASE C. This was a change in 
beneficiary form for a policyholder 
age 62 re wife’s death which was 
available as lead. $20,000 insurance 
carried with a heavy loan on one 
Policy. 

ist agent claimed prospect was 
“too old”—“no money to buy” (be- 


cause of heavy loan), “no wife for 
further insurance” — “difficult to 
see, tried to reach by phone—out of 
town several times.” Returned lead 
N.G. 

2nd agent called with appoint- 
ment by phone after persistent ef- 
fort. Discovered policyholder was 
wealthy successful business man. 
He sold him a special Ordinary Life 
Policy to cover loan—subsequent 
marriage developed $10,000 policy 
for succession duty. Later child 
was born who up to date has been 
insured for $25,000 high premium 
insurance. 

These are all surely lessons to 
prove “Positive Thinking” pays 
dividends in Prospecting. 

Positive Thinking will result in 
the same improvement in the Ap- 
proach, the Interview and the Close. 
It will make your work easier and 
more profitable. Space does not 
permit an outline of examples. I 
am sure, however, you are con- 
vinced you will have more assurance 
in the approach and interview if 


INGENTS ARE SELLING NOW 


you are positive and enthusiastic. 
The same applies to the close. De- 
termine now when you have a quali- 
fied prospect and I mean a real pros- 
pect to handle him from the “why 
shouldn’t he buy” angle. Those of 
you who have read Frank Bettger’s 
book on successful selling “How I 
raised myself from a Failure to 
Success in Selling” have learned 
how by asking his prospects ques- 
tions he has many of them sell 
themselves. “Why” is his favorite 
word. 

In the close he suggests through 
a Positive Viewpoint there is an ex- 
cellent approach to answering ob- 
jections. Positive Thinking makes 
you ask your prospect why he has 
negative ideas on the plan and 
brings these objections out in the 
open where they are talked over 
and usually quickly disposed of. 

Positive Thinking has done so 
much for successful salesmen that 
some time spent in serious con- 
sideration of it will pay you divi- 
dends. 


MMM 


The Difference |s In Attitude 


\\§ IFE insurance men are vitally important workmen in the building 

and maintenance of a free America,” according to Roger Hull, 
executive vice president of The Mutual Life of New York. “In this 
concept we can find new hope, new courage and broader vision,” he 
said before a recent meeting of the company’s leading field repre- 
sentatives. “It’s the understanding of one’s job and the contribution 
it is making to something bigger and finer that really inspires the best 


in men.” He drew this parable: 


A traveler in London stopped to watch a group of workmen build- 
ing a church. After watching for some time, he approached one of the 
men working on the foundation and said, “My good man, what are you 


doing?” 


“I'm pouring concrete,” came the curt reply. 

He walked on and to another workman he put the same question. 
“I’m laying bricks,” said the second man. 

To a third laborer he said, “And what are you doing?” 

The reply came, “I'm working for $4 a day to support my wife 


and kids.” 


Still interested, the traveler approached another workman who 
had a pleasant face, a friendly smile and who appeared deeply en- 


grossed in nailing boards. 


“And what are you doing?” asked the traveler. 
Quickly the workman turned. His eyes gleamed and he answered 
proudly, “L, sir, am building a cathedral.” 


The difference is in attitude. 


MUU HTT 
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Leading Producers of Group A. & H. Premiums] - 
Ranking Individual Positions Nationally and by States Based on Direct Premium Writings in 1949 
Source of Data: Casualty Insurance by States (1950 Edition), publication of THE SPECTATOR Neva 
NOTE: Ranking position on the basis of production is shown for the leading 10 companies of each State in 1949. Figure new 
shown under abbreviated title of an individual company is the amount of group accident and health direct premium 
writings in the State by that company shown in thousands of dollars. Direct premiums shown in the first column are group New 
accident and health totals for all companies writing this line of business in the State. Example: In California last year, 
total group insurance accident and health direct writings were $50,054,000. Leading producer was California-Western Stctes New 
Life Insurance Company with $8,609,000 direct writings. Aetna Life was second with $6,571,000. (Direct writings are gross 
premiums less cancellations, returns, etc., but before reinsurance premiums assumed and ceded, if any) a 
. . . Nortt 
Key to company names appears on the final page of the exhibit. 
tities Nortt 
| 
aut | | Ohio 
Written | j 
STATE | all Position Position Position Position Position Position Position Positio: ae 
Companies No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 No. 5 No. 6 No. 7 No. 8 | No. 9 No. 10 
Met. | Aetna | | Trav’s, Prud. J.Han’k | Pro.L.&A.| Conn.G. | Cont. C. Oce. L. ~—s 
Nationwide | 406.271 | 62,784 | 04,483 49,351 | 47,208 31,920 23,382 17,295 16,610 10, 720 9,711 
| Prot.t. | Prob. &A. Met. Aetna Equit. Prud. Wash.N. | Amer. L. Trav's. Gen. A. L Penn 
Alabama | 5.943 | 2,206 | 1,429 256 209 195 150 133 71 68 
| | 
| Aetna | Equit. B.M.A. | Pac. M.L. Trav’s. Oce. L. Cont. C. Met. Life, Va. | Wash. N. Rhea 
Arizona | 1,013 | 323 301 124 72 40 36 31 14 14 14 
| Aetna | Met Equit. | Prot &A.| GenAL. | B.M.A. |Bank.L.&C.| Prod. | Trav’s. Zur. G. South 
Arkansas... | teen | 362 | 156 141 128 107 76 64 53 52 
Cal. W.S. | Oce. L. Trav’s. . J. Han’k Met. Conn. G. Equit. Assoc. |. South 
California. 50, 064 8, 609 6,571 5,019 4,496 3,289 3,013 2,890 2,477 2,161 1,160 
Equit. Met. Trav’s. Conn. G. J. Han’k Oce. L. Comm.C. | Sec. L. & A. Prud. Tenn 
Colorado 1,537 258 189 172 143 101 86 84 75 67 
Aetna Trav’s. Conn. G. Met. Equit. J. Han’k Amer. P. Lib. M. Prud. Cont. C. Texas 
Connecticut 9,839 2,548 1,994 1,622 1,369 457 282 245 229 178 141 
Equit. Met. Aetna Trav’s. Zur. G. Prud. Lib. M. Ed. Mut. | Conn.G. | Std. Acc. Utah 
Delaware 849 376 166 57 48 32 31 31 19 17 14 
Met. Trav's. Equit. Aetna Inter-O. Cont.C. | Mut.BHA | Conn. G. Met. C. Mass. M. Vern 
Dist. of Columbia. 1,985 389 197 180 158 109 78 71 62 81 
Met. Ih. Aetna Trav’s. Equit. | Pro.L. &A. " Guif L. J. Han’k Cont. C. Viegin 
Florida. . 3,881 535 491 475 456 360 252 169 156 154 85 
Pro. L. & A. Met. Aetna Equit. Trav's. Prot. L. Prud. J. Han’k Lib. M. Life, Va. Wash 
Georgia. . 6,541 1,685 1,175 853 678 386 304 203 187 116 1 
Equit. Aetna B.M.A. | ProL.&@A.| — Prud. Met. Trav’s. Bank's L. Oce. L. Cont. C. West 
Idaho...... : 71 270 105 70 60 49 28 23 21 19 
Met Aetna Trav’s. Equit. Cont. A. Prud. Zur. G. J. Han’k Cont.c. | B.A.R.E Wieco 
Minois. . 38,392 7,077 5,220 4,900 4,112 1,903 1,721 1,654 1,249 1,042 
Met. Aetna Equit. B. A. R.E. Trav’s. J. Han’k Prud. | Hoosier F.8.| Conn. G. Cont. C. Wyor 
Indiana | 18,730 3,489 3,310 2,426 1,790 1,430 954 952 595 508 489 * 
Trav’s. Met. Aetna Equit. J. Han’k Prud. B. M. A. Cont. A. Conn. G. Occ. L. 
lowa....... 4,476 1,086 583 485 461 378 363 318 157 143 141 
B. M. A. Equit. Trav’s. Met. Aetna Conn. G. Prud. J.Han’k | Pro.L. &A.| Comm.C on 
Kansas 3,570 692 561 554 381 337 160 184 130 74 72 Mac 
| Pro. L. & A. Met. Equit. Prud. Aetna Union C. Lib. M . A. Trav’s. J. Han’k os | 
Kentucky 4,208 | 628 569 499 492 200 151 149 136 Calit 
| ! 
| Met. Aetna Equit. Pro. L. & A. Trav’s. Oce. L. Prud. Prot. L. Cont. C. J. Han’k B. 
Louisiana 3,926 986 633 620 440 2 211 193 181 87 72 m 
AN 
Union M.L. | Lib. M. Trav’s. J. Han’k Met. Aetna Empl. L. Cont. C. Prud. Equit. B. Vv 
Maine 3,096 450 449 359 296 214 206 203 90 83 Mo 
Met. Prud. Equit. Conn. G. Trav’s. Comm.C. | Ed. Mut. Lib. M. Zur. G. Se 
Maryland... 5,689 1,111 934 824 877 837 4 218 140 112 101 men 
J. Han’k Aetna Met. Equit. Trav’s. Conn. G Cont. C. Amer. P. Comm. C. Prud._ _ ri 
Massachusetts......| 19,836 3,891 | 2,871 2,364 1,992 1,893 816 772 767 546 3 
| 
Met. | Aetna Trav’s. J. Han’k Equit. Prud. Mich.L. | Bank.L.&C.| Oce.b. | Pro.L.&A EMF 
Michigan... 32,920 | 7,078 5,572 3,415 3,308 1,733 1,435 1,412 1,163 995 94! EMF 
| Equit. | Aetna | Trav’s. Met. Prud. | St.PaulM. | BARE. | NorAL&C.| J.Han’k | Comm. C. U.S 
Minnesota. . 7,415 | 1,422 922 697 431 409 345 314 231 223 + 
Equit. Aetna =| Pro. L. &A. Met. Prot. L. Trav’s. Prud. Amer.L. | J. Han’k Oce. L bus 
Mississippi 1,692 373 301 228 174 71 67 64 61 43 33 _ GE 
| Met. Equit. Aetna Gen.A.L. | 8. M.A. Trav's. Prud. Cont. C. J. Han’k Conn. G He 
Missouri... 9,860 2,284 1,287 1,211 897 893 585 485 348 320 23 F.3 
| Equit. Met. Aetna «=| Pro.k.& A. |  Trav’s. Prud. B.A.R.E. | B.M.A. | Nor.AL.&C..| Cont. ©. IN 
Montana... 438 70 62 59 87 49 35 23 21 15 ~ 14 J. 
Equit. Trav’s. Aetna B. M. A. Met. Conn.G. | Gen.A.L. | J.Han’k | Wood.A. | Wash.. _ 
Nebraska.......... 2,253 455 271 248 207 144 101 90 7 | iw a= Ling 
}__ MA 
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Direct ‘| 
Premiums 
Written 
STATE All Position Position Position Position Position Position Position Position Position Position 
Companies No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 No. 5 No. 6 No. 7 No. 8 No. 9 No. 10 
Oce. L. Equit. Met. Aetna Linc. N. Assoc. |. Mut. BHA Trav’s. Zur. G J. Han’k 
Nevada 77 91 16 12 9 4 3 3 1 1 
Met. J. Han’k Aetna Trav's. Conn. G. Met. C. Amer. P. Amer. E. Mass. B. Equit. 
New Hampshire... 2,223 566 421 337 287 168 104 43 39 39 37 
Met. Trav’s. Prud. Aetna J. Han’k Conn. G. Cont. A. Cont. C. Comm. C. Zur. G. 
New Jersey 29,029 5,796 4,770 4,287 3,051 1,224 1,199 1,089 693 629 379 
B. M. A. Prud. Equit. Occ. L. Trav’s. Aetna J. Han’k Paul R. Met. Gen. A. L. 
New Mexico. ... 1,228 634 165 127 69 65 43 24 22 19 13 
Met. Equit. Trav’s. Aetna Prud. Amal. L. J. Han’k Conn. G. Cont. C. Comm. C. 
New York. . 52,397 10,587 7,036 5,007 4,957 4,490 4,478 2,844 2,385 2,015 1,330 
Pro. L. & A. Pilot Equit. Met. Aetna Conn. G. Trav’s. Prot. L. Prud. Lib. M. 
North Carolina... 8,254 2,964 1,033 1,032 639 426 425 289 240 148 
| Equit. Nor. A.L.4C. Met. Wash. N. Trav’s. Aetna Occ. L. B.A. R.E. | Empl. M.L. Wor. Ins. 
North Dakota... | 563 130 97 73 42 40 37 28 16 15 14 
Met. Aetna Equit. Prud. Trav's. J. Han’k Farm B. M Inter O. Conn. G Cont. A. 
Ohio | 31,191 8,175 5,543 3,622 2,619 2,216 1,121 879 824 779 701 
Trav’s. Met. Equit. Aetna Std. L. & A. B. M. A. J. Han’k Gen. A.L. | Pro. L.&A Pac. M. L. 
Oklahoma. . 3,573 803 630 357 325 247 213 202 159 120 
| Aetna Equit. Met. Occ. L. Trav’s. United P. Bank’s L. Prud. B. M. A. Cont. C. 
Oregon | 2,255 427 325 165 136 120 114 96 84 69 
Met. Equit. Aetna Trav’s. Prud. Conn. G. B. A. R. E. J. Han’k Gen. A. L. Ed. Mut. 
Pennsylvania 33,248 7,109 4,997 3,784 3,293 2,870 1,770 1,291 780 723 707 
Met. J. Han’k Aetna Trav’s. Equit. Conn. G. Comm. C. Lib. M Cont. C. Amer. P. 
Rhode Island 1,217 412 | 183 136 1 93 60 33 24 22 
| 
Pro.L.&A. | Prot. L. Aetna Equit. 3 Pilot Life, Va. Trav's. Amer. P. Prud. 
South Carolina 4,026 1,397 | 725 432 418 410 309 122 93 74 64 
| 
St. PaulM. | Equit. | Nor.AL&C.| Met. | J.Han'k | Conta Trav's. Line.N. | B.M.A. |  Oce.L. 
South Dakota 723 205 99 70 46 45 41 37 3i 21 18 
Met. | Prot.&A.| Aetna | Equit. |U.S.F.&G.| — Prud, B.M.A. | J.Hank | Trav’. | Gen. AL. 
Tennessee 7,308 1,875 1,389 650 593 388 382 358 346 303 108 
Aetna Equit. Met. Trav’s. Bank’sL. | Gen. A.L. Cont. C. Rep. N. Pro. L. & A. Cal. W. S. 
Texas 14,483 2,672 1,646 1,584 1,204 1,093 | 748 659 609 511 424 
Equit. B. M. A. Occ. L. Trav's. Aetna Met. Prud. Linc. N. Nor. A.L.&C. Cont. C. 
Utah 1,852 324 284 251 234 159 142 123 54 44 39 
Aetna Conn. G. Met. Farm B. M. J. Han’k Trav’s. Cont. A. Amer. P. Mut. BHA Met. C. 
Vermont 1,566 260 246 239 236 148 123 47 46 40 29 
} Met. Aetna Equit. Pro. L. & A. Prud. Trav’s. Conn. G. Life, Va. J. Han’k Wash. N 
Virginia . | 6,919 1,278 881 873 865 640 607 316 252 153 1 
Met. United P Aetna Equit. Trav’s. Occ. L. J. Han’k Prud. Met. C. Nor. L. 
Washington 4,290 702 618 537 265 236 202 121 95 
Pro. L. & A. Met. Aetna Equit. Prud. Trav’s. Conn. G. Cont. C. Ed. Mut. Hooster C. 
West Virginia 5,961 1,386 1,060 876 531 396 355 185 181 174 137 
Aetna Met. Equit. Prud. Trav’s. J. Han’k B.A. R.E. |° Wash. N. B. M. A. Empl. M. L. 
Wisconsin. .. | 12,979 2,238 1,612 1,523 | 642 | 579 555 552 513 497 
| 
Equit. Met. | B. M. A.) Aetna | Fae, * Trav’ . Prud. Wash. N. | Sec. L. & A. Zur. G. 
Wyoming 364 178 8 | 41 11 | 8 6 6 4 
] | 











KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS OF COMPANY TITLES 


AETNA, Aetna Life (Acc. Dept.); AMAL. L., Amalgamated 
Life, N. Y.; AMER. E., American Employers’ Insurance, Boston, 


Mass.; AMER. L., American Life Insurance Co., Birmingham, 


Ala.; AMER. P., American Policyholders’ Insurance Co., Boston, 
Mass.; ASSOC. |., Associated Indemnity Corp., San Francisco, 
Calif. 

B. A. R. E., Benefit Association Railway Employees, Chicago, 


Ill.; BANK’S L., Bankers Life Company, Des Moines, Iowa; 
BANK. L. & C., Bankers Life & Casualty Company, Chicago, IIL; 
. M. A., Business Men’s Assurance Co. of America, Kansas City, 
MO. 

CAL. W. S., California-Western States Life Ins. Co., Sacra- 
mento, Calif.; COMM. C., Commercial Casualty Insurance Co., 
Newark, N. J.; CONN. G., ‘Connecticut General Life Insurance Co., 
Har (ford, Conn. CONT. "Ay Continental Assurance Co., Chicago, 
lll.. CONT. C., Continental Casualty Co., Chicago, Tl. 

ED. or. Educators Mutual Insurance Co., Lancaster, Pa.; 
EMPL. 4... Employers Liability Assurance Corp., Boston, Mass.;: 
EMPL. M. L., Employers Mutual Liability Ins. Co. of Wisconsin, 
fs usau, Wis: EQUIT., Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
I New York, N. Y. 

FARO B. M., Farm Bureau Mutual Auto Insurance Co., 
bus, Ohio. 


Colum- 


GEN. A. L., General American Life Insurance Co., St. Louis, 
Mo.; GULF L., Gulf Life Insurance Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 
HOOSIER C., Hoosier Casualty Co , Indianapolis, Ind.; HOOSIER 
» Hoosier Farm Bureau Life Insurance Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
pon O., Inter Ocean Insurance Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
J. HAN’K, John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co., Boston. 
LIB. M., Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., Boston, a LIFE, 
VA., Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Richmond, Va.; LINC. N., 
Lincoin National Life Insurance Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
MASS. B., Massachusetts Bonding & Ins. Co., Boston, Mass. 


MASS. M., Massachusetts Mutual Life Ins. Co., Springfield, 
Mass. ; MET. C., Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co. of N. Y., 
Newark, N. J.; MET., Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., New York, 
1 ta = MICH. = Michigan Life Insurance Co., Detroit, Mich. ; 
MUT. BHA., Mutual Benefit Health & Accident Association, 
Omaha, Nebr. 

NOR. A. L. & C., North American Life & Casualty Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; NOR. L., Northern Life Insurance Co., Seattle, 
Wash. 
om L., Occidental Life Insurance Co. of Calif., 

alif. 

PAC. M. L., Pacific Mutual Life Ins. Co., Los Angeles, Calif.; 
PAUL R., Paul Revere Life Insurance Co., Worcester, Mass.; 
PILOT, Pilot Life Insurance Co., Greensboro, N. C.; PIONEER 
M., Pioneer Mutual Life Ins. Co., Fargo, N. Dak.; PROF. I., Pro- 
fessional Insurance Corp., Jacksonville, Fla.; PROT. L., Protec- 
tive Life Insurance Co., Birmingham, Ala.; PRO. L. & A., Provi- 
dent Life & Accident Insurance Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; PRUD., 
The Prudential Insurance Co. of America, Newark, N. J 

REP. N., Republic National Life Insurance Co., Dallas, Texas. 

ST. PAUL M., St. Paul Mercury Indemnity Co., St. Paul, Minn.; 
SEC. L. & A., Security Life & Accident Insurance Co., Detroit, 
Mich.; STD. ACC., Standard Accident Insurance Co., Detroit, 
Mich.; STD. L. & A., Standard Life & Accident Ins. Co., Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 

TRAV’S, Travelers Insurance Co. (Acc. Dept.), Hartford, Conn. 

UNION C., Union Casualty Co., New York, N. Y.; UNION M. L., 
Union Mutual Life Insurance Co., Portland, Maine; UNITED P., 
United Pacific Insurance Co., Tacoma, Wash.; U. S. F. & G., 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore, Md. 

WASH. N., Washington National Insurance Co., Evanston, II; 
WOOD. A., Woodmen Accident Company, Lincoln, Nebr.; WOR. 
INS., World Insurance Company, Omaha, Nebr. 

ZUR. G., Zurich General Accident & Liability Insurance Corp., 
Chicago, Tl. 


Los Angeles, 
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REVIEW 


By George Baker 


Washington Bureau 


FUL UL 


Insurance is Essential, 


Draft Experts Agree 


eoripenmemee muddling over what are “essen- 
tial occupations” with regard to the drafting of 
manpower continues in full force this month. 

Even so, the insurance business can derive a cer- 
tain amount of satisfaction from its recent—but tem- 
porary—classification by a government agency as 
“essential for the maintenance of national safety, 
health, and interest.” 

The Department of Commerce, in giving this “es- 
sential” rating to nearly 100 businesses and indus- 
tries, including the insurance business, hinted that 
its decision was “tentative” and might be junked at 
any time and on short notice. 

“It should be noted,” the department said, “that 
this list is very broad in its covering of essential 
industries and, in our opinion, will be subject to 
revisions from time to time depending upon the de- 
gree of emergency and requirements of the situa- 
tion.” 

For the time being, at any rate, “insurance car- 
riers” (the Department of Commerce terms them 
“Major Group 63”) are conducting an activity essen- 
tial to the national welfare. 


Insurance ‘Carriers’ Defined 


Specifically, the department says that by “insur- 
ance carriers” it means life, accident, health, fire and 
marine casualty, surety, title, and other companies 
operating as underwriters of insurance. 

But it is important to keep in mind that the present 
groupings amount to little more than a recognition 
that the insurance business has a definite place in a 
wartime economy. Occupational-deferment listings, 
which are now being compiled, will carry more 
weight in future determinations. 

This new list, when it is approved, will designate 
“essential occupations,” rather than “essential in- 
dustries,” and will set rigid standards applying alike 
to reservists, national guardsmen, and draftees. 

Deferments will actually be based on individual 
cases, will depend upon the relative importance of 
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SN vA HA 


Washington 





the job, and will likely not be granted for more than 
one period of six months or less. 


Washingtonia 

Oscar Ewing’s recent “Conference on Aging” was 
termed by E. L. G. Zalinsky of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters a “sincere attempt to 
develop plans whereby efforts of those workers who 
have attained age 65 or more can be used construc- 
tively to contribute to our national economy”... But 
he warned that all the security programs in the world 
won’t be worth the paper they’re drafted on if gov- 
ernments pursue “unsound inflationary taxing and 
spending policies.” 

Now is the time for you to remind men and women 
going into military service that they may suspend 
their premium payments for the duration of their 
service, if they want to ... The Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Relief Act, which has been in effect continuously 
since 1940, permits service personnel to hold up on 
insurance premiums, mortgage payments and install- 
ment payments while in uniform . . . The law does 
not by any means cancel any obligations ... It simply 
declares a moratorium until the period of service is 
completed. 

Atomic Hazards Listed . 


The Atomic Energy Commission recently issued a 
frank and open discussion of some of the health 
hazards incident to atomic radiation . . . Hazards 
around atomic energy installations vary with the 
work being done in each place . . . Chief external 
hazard is from Gamma rays, except in a few places 
where neutrons may escape ... Nuclear reactors 
generate large amounts of radiation of all kinds . . - 
A fission reaction, starting in an accidental assembly 
of too much fissionable material would throw off 
heavy radiation . .. Dry radioactive dusts and some- 
times mists present both external and internal haz- 
ards wherever radioactive materials, particularly 
uranium and plutonium, are worked with . . . Equip- 
ment, machinery, and other materials can be imprez- 
nated with radioactive substances and become 
hazards. 
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Premiums No Higher 


The Commission says the fact that so few atomic 
energy workers have ever been injured by radiation 
is of great assistance in getting the work done... 
The confidence that employees feel in the protection 
system has made it possible to accomplish difficult 
repair and maintenance jobs that otherwise might 
have been almost impossible . It has assisted 
recruitment of production personnel and laboratory 
craftsmen ... Furthermore, hazard pay is not neces- 
sary in the plants and laboratories, and life insur- 
ance is available to workers at rates comparable to 
those in other industries . . . Incidentally, very few 
people employed by the Atomic Energy Commission 
and its contractors have to pay any extra premiums 
on life insurance because they work on the atomic 
energy program... In fact, no more than 2 per cent 
have any surcharges in the rates paid and these are 
no greater than for comparable jobs in industries 
such as the heavy chemical industry. 


Only Yesterday 


August 14 was the fifteenth birthday of the na- 
tion’s ever-growing social security program... Pay- 
ments to individuals over the years now total more 
than $24 billion . . . Soon, seven out of every ten 
workers will be covered by the government insurance 
program, and unemployment insurance now is avail- 
able to more than half of all workers in the U. S. 
... Nearly 3 million needy older persons now receive 
old-age assistance average monthly payment 
is $44, 

Members of Congress are greatly concerned over 
the report of a House committee which recommends 
that the Federal Government stop selling life insur- 
ance to servicemen and grant them free death bene- 
fits instead .. . Such a move would have the effect of 
abolishing the National Service Life Insurance pro- 
gram now being handled by the Veterans Adminis- 
tration . . . The House Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments said that existing 
federal insurance policies are “binding contracts” 
and that no changes can or should be made in them 
... The committee report is based on a nine-month 
study of the government’s insurance program which 
members said was too costly and difficult to admin- 
ister . . . The committee said flatly that National 
Service Life Insurance “has not met” the objectives 
of government life insurance. 


Quarries Still Dangerous 


Accident rates in quarries, while lower than those 
in coal and metal mines, still are dangerously high 
... From a point of view of safety among the na- 
tion’s 15 major industries, quarrying ranks in 
eleventh place . . . Bureau of Mines says it’s all 
Management’s fault, and a lower accident rate will 
come about only when management “takes enough 
interest” to provide safe working conditions and 
obtain the cooperation of employees. 

The National Security Resources Board has set up 
a “Health Resources Office” to plan for defense 
against atomic, biological, and chemical warfare... 
Dr. Norvin C. Kiefer, of the U. S. Public Health 
Service, heads the new organization . . . Among 
other things, Dr. Kiefer is planning mobilization of 
the nation’s doctors, nurses, and hospital staffs as a 
security measure. 
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Keep A “Weather Eye™ 
On The Dollar 


By ERVIN L. HALL 


Partner, Davis and Hall Investment Management 


RE the securities of first line 
insurance companies still a 
sound long-term investment? This 
is a question that is bothering not 
only those who place most of their 
funds in insurance securities but 
those who buy a diversified list of 
good quality stocks of American 
companies. The answer at the 
moment is Yes, but developments, 
both domestic and in the foreign 
field, require a continuous review 
of such a statement. 

Insurance companies in particu- 
lar have grown with the country 
and if the financial affairs of this 
country are handled intelligently 
there is little reason to doubt that 
the country will continue to grow 
and the leading corporations grow 
with it. The question here is— 
will it be done? In the issue of 
The Spectator of May, 1950, this 
column called attention to the 
danger of deficit financing. Since 
then the danger has been aggra- 
vated by a shift in emphasis from 
peace to semi-war. In times of 
peace and prosperity a country 
should normally strengthen its 
financial position. But from the 
end of the last war we have been 
spending vast sums of money and 
permitting the government to be 
extravagant in its operations. The 
result has been an unbalanced 
budget and a trend toward deficit 
financing and inflation. 


An External Threat 


On top of this unsound trend 
we are now faced with a serious 
external threat. We are forced to 
spend a portion of our substance 
in answer to that threat. To build 
up our defenses, which obviously 
are inadequate, and to help other 
nations defend themselves is go- 
ing to cost a lot more money. When 
we consider the increase in depos- 
its and currency, which has taken 
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place due to the vast expenditures 
of the government, and then add 
to this the additional burden of a 
rapid build-up of our defenses, it 
is not difficult to see that if steps 
aren’t taken to economize where 
possible and to intelligently han- 
dle the additional funds, that this 
country will be in danger of a 
severe monetary inflation. 

There are a number of different 
types of inflation, but the real 
dangerous one is monetary infla- 
tion, which comes about when 
the government creates money 
through borrowing from the 
banks. This is the painless method 
and to the uninitiated is tempo- 
rarily very pleasant. The public 
isn’t saddled with excessive taxes 
or control, money flows freely from 
the government to everyone and 
although prices advance, everyone 
feels happy. The end of all this 
rosy dream is a severe economic 
collapse and financial panic. Such 
a condition isn’t necessary and 
certainly should not be permitted 
in this country. 


A False Impression 


There is a false impression that 
in any type of inflation common 
stocks are a perfect hedge, as they 
increase in value and presumably 
pay bigger dividends. World his- 
tory has not borne out this conten- 
tion, although admittedly some 
securities have been worth more 
at the pay off than currency. The 
main point here is that where 
insurance securities, as well as 
other good quality securities, are 
still good long term investments, 
the true value can be drastically 
undermined, if not ruined, by se- 
vere monetary inflation. The ten- 
dency at the moment does not 
point toward intelligent fiscal con- 
trol. 

We cannot expect to build up 





our defenses at present inflated 
prices for things without having 
some increase in the public debt. 
We can, however, insist that every 
department of the government 
which is not essential to our pres- 
ent defense economy be curtailed. 
We can insist that all domestic 
expenditures be kept at a mini- 
mum. We can insist that taxes be 
imposed at rates that will bring 
in substantially higher sums from 
corporations and from individuals 
in all tax brackets. We can insist 
that the people be told of the 
dangers of monetary inflation and 
the necessity for lending their 
savings to the government rather 
than have additional funds cre- 
ated by bank borrowings. As Mr. 
Baruch has pointed out, all these 
things should be done and, in addi- 
tion, controls to prevent runaway 
price increases should be accepted 
if this nation is really seriously 
going to defend not only its do- 
mestic economy but its interna- 
tional position. We cannot con- 
tinue to enjoy the easy life of a 
peacetime economy and expect to 
maintain all the social betterments 
we have planned for the future. 
These very plans, including pen- 
sions and social security, depead 
on a sound dollar. 


Regarding Our Economy 


Long term investments in com- 
mon stocks assume a continuation 
of our form of economy, even 
though modified from time to 
time. It also assumes stability in 
government and particularly in 
finance. Under such assumptions 
quality securities are not only a 
legitimate but an essential part of 
any investment program. To pro- 
tect such investments we should 
impress on our government the 
necessity of a sound long term 
fiscal policy. We cannot have se- 
curity of any type without a stable 
currency. All those pleasant pic- 
tures used so frequently in adver- 
tisements of fishing, gardening 
and retirement bliss go glimmer- 
ing if the dollars we receive do 
not do the job assigned to them. 

You cannot create money with- 
out undermining existing money 
but you can create economic 
wealth through work and sacrifice 
now, that will add future value to 
the wealth of all. 

Insurance securities are sound 
long term investments—work to 
keep them so. 
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Assnanan LINCOLN was quoted as saying: “Long enough 
to reach from his body to the ground.” 


This question comes to mind whenever somebody asks, 
“How much Life insurance should I own?’ There’s an 
equally sensible and obvious answer to this question, too! 


The amount of Life insurance a man should own depends 
entirely upon his individual needs and circumstances. It 
should be enough to enable him to achieve his hopes and 
ambitions, both for those dependent upon him and for himself. 


The job of determining the exact types and precise amounts 
of insurance which an individual should own is often a com- 
plex one. It is a task calling for the services of Life Insurance 
Agents, people who make their life’s work the tailoring of 
insurance programs to fit each individual’s need. 


Che selection of Agents is in itself a painstaking process. 
At Metropolitan, for example, applicants for agency work 
are carefully screened, tested and re-tested to determine their 
Suitability for effectively serving policyholders. Only the most 
ambitious, intelligent persons can qualify, because the job of 
prescribing for individual Life insurance needs calls for fore- 
sight, tact, patience, and above all, understanding. It is confi- 
dential work which requires a studied professional approach. 


This tribute to the Life Insurance Agent appears in September issues of “Saturday Evening Post,’’ “Collier’s’’ and “Time.” 


How well Life Insurance Agents have measured up to 
these requirements is being demonstrated in countless com- 
munities throughout the country every minute of the day. In 
fact, the 213 billion dollars of Life insurance in force in all 
companies in the United States is a testimonial to the confi- 
dence which the public has in the Life Insurance Agent as 
well as in the institution of Life Insurance. Helping other 
people to achieve greater security against the uncertainties 
of life has gained great recognition for the profession of Life 
Insurance. 


Your own Life Insurance Agent is always ready and anxious 
to help you continuously to improve your Life insurance 
program. Through close cooperation with your Agent, you 
may be sure your Life insurance will be of maximum benefit 
to the future of your family and yourself. 


COPYRIGHT 1950-—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY “yy 


Metropolitan Life i 
Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 
1 Mapison AvenvgE, New York 10, N. Y. 
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URING the month of August, 

war risk clauses in life insur- 
ance contracts were being closely 
studied by the Life Committee of 
the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners, and a com- 
mittee representing the American 
Life Convention and the Life In- 
surance Association of America. A 
meeting of a special sub-committee 
of the Commissioners’ Life Com- 
mittee at Chicago, August 1 and 2, 
started the ball rolling and a full 
report of findings is due sometime 
in September. 

Meanwhile, in a memorandum 
issued to all companies doing busi- 
ness in the State of New York, 
Superintendent of Insurance Al- 
fred J. Bohlinger stated that “be- 
cause of the diversity in statutory 
provisions among the states as re- 
gards the approval of the so-called 
“Status Clause” and the study now 
under way by the Life Committee 
of the NAIC concerning the merits 
of such clauses, your company is 
requested to refrain from using 
this type of clause at the present 


time, notwithstanding any prior 
approval thereof. 
Superintendent Bohlinger fur- 


ther noted that “the present indi- 
cations are that for the most part, 
life insurance companies, by the 
use of appropriate underwriting 
rules, have not found it necessary 
to attach war clauses to new poli- 
cies at this time.” 

The superintendent said, how- 
ever, that the New York Insurance 
Department is prepared to approve 
“Result Clause” forms which con- 
form with the following principles: 


L. Exclusions or restrictions 
should be limited to (1) 
death occurring outside the 
forty-eight states of the 
United States, the District 
of Columbia or the Domin- 
ion of Canada as a result of 
service in (a) the military, 
naval or air forces of any 
country at war, declared or 
undeclared, or (b) any am- 
bulance, medical, hospital 
or civilian noncombatant 
unit serving with such 
forces or units; or (2) in 
the event of death occur- 
ring within such area with- 
in six (6) months after re- 
turning thereto as a result 
of service while in such 
forces or units outside of 
such area. 

Il. In the case of civilians trav- 
eling or working abroad, 
exclusions or restrictions 
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should be limited to death 
occurring within two (2) 
years from the date of issue 
of the policy as a result of 
war, declared or undeclared, 
where the cause of death 
occurs while the insured 
is outside the forty-eight 
states of the United States, 
the District of Columbia 
and the Dominion of Can- 
ada and he dies either out- 
side such area or within 
six (6) months after return- 
ing thereto. 

Ill. War clauses which are to 
be used should not be un- 
duly restrictive and should 
be based upon sound under- 
writing principles with full 
consideration to the equi- 
ties as between all classes 
of policyholders. 


Manpower Survey 


Mi ANPOWER Planning for 
National Emergency,’’ 





NEW STAR: Architect’s drawing of 
The Mutual Life’s Weather Star which 
added its light to New York’s Great 
White Way on August 30. The Star, 
atop Mutual Life’s new 25-story home 
office building at Broadway and 55th 
Street, will report forecasts of weather 
for ensuing twelve hours by chang- 
ing color. 


ve ugust 


that’s the title of a survey of key 
industries and interested Federal 
agencies recently completed by 
Metropolitan Life. The _ report 
which was prepared primarily for 
executives whose companies insure 
their employees under the Metro- 
politan Group policies, is designed 
to assist management in directing 
attention toward the most likely 
problem areas in emergency man- 
power planning. 

The companies participating in 
the survey were agreed that an- 
other national emergency would af- 
fect all segments of our economy. 
No single activity or individual 
would be able to remain aloof. 


Direct Employment 


To attain maximum effectiveness, 
it was pointed out, all available 
manpower would be employed di- 
rectly according to the skills and 
experience most needed in the 
emergency. Those employed in es- 
sential activities would remain so 
employed as long as their skills are 
used to the maximum benefit of the 
emergency effort. Theoretically, 
any transfers, reassignments, or 
labor migration would be directed 
into productive channels essential 
to national security. Hence, to be 
prepared, management should base 
its manpower planning on the es- 
sential role it will be expected to 
play during the emergency period. 

In addition to the manpower re- 
quirements of the armed forces, the 
report notes that another factor 
complicating manpower planning 
for a future emergency is the pres- 
ent lack of “slack” in the labor 
force. Washington officials estimate 
the current civilian labor force at 
approximately sixty-five million, «> 
compared to fifty-five million in 
1940. While this indicates a 1 
million increase in the working 


force in the last 10 years, it does 
not mean that the manpower re- 
serve is that much stronger. For 
instance, the large pool of over 
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eight million unemployed in 1940 
has been reduced today to less than 
three million. This means that 
major mobilization will result in a 





fairly large-scale reshuffling of the 
current labor forces, rather than 
the addition of large numbers of 
workers, and points up the neces- 
sity for management planning for 
the most effective use of available 
manpower. 


Mutualization 


EARINGS on the plan for com- 
plete mutualization of the Pa- 
cific Mutual, Los Angeles, ended on 
Aug. 18 and the decision of Cali- 
fornia Insurance Commissioner 
Wallace K. Downey is awaited 
The plan under consideration has 
for its purpose the changing of the 
company’s form of ownership from 
stock to one wholly owned by its 
policyholders. When approved by 
Commissioner Downey, the plan 
then will be voted on by the com- 
annui- 


pany’s policyholders and 
tants. Pacific Mutual’s directors 


have already approved the plan. 

The plan of mutualization was 
drafted by a Price Determination 
Committee appointed in 1947. The 
committee, under the chairmanship 
of A. J. McAndless, president of 
Lincoln National Life, and includ- 
ing Ray Murphy, executive vice- 
president and actuary of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society; 
4. R. Bassford, vice-president and 
chief actuary of Metropolitan Life; 
and Albert J. Hettinger, partner of 
Lazard Freres & Co., set the price 
to retire Pacific Mutual stock at 
$3.000,000. Until retired, the stock 
will continue to be held in trust. 
None of this stock has ever been 
individually owned. 

The plan also specifies that prior 





IN REVIEW..... 


to mutualization, full restoration 
will be made of all deferred benefits 
under Non-Cancellable Disability 
policies. As of March 31, 1950, 36 
per cent of these benefits had al- 
ready been restored. 


McAndless Testimony 


Chairman A. J. McAndless testi- 
fied that his committee made “one 
of the most complete investigations 
of earning power that has ever been 
made for any life insurance com- 
pany. Under the Rehabilitation and 
Reinsurance Agreement the Com- 
mittee had the responsibility of 
giving due regard to the interest of 
all persons interested in the new 
company. The committee in its 
deliberations weighed very care- 
fully the interests of all parties in 
determining whether mutualization 
was practicable and in determining 
the price to be paid for the stock. 
We believe that the plan submitted 
gives due regard to the interests of 
all parties concerned. It is my opin- 
ion that the rights and interests of 





AGENCIES V. P.: Kenneth C. Foster 
was elected second vice-president of 
The Prudential’s Ordinary Agencies 
Department. In his new position Mr. 
Foster, who has had twelve years of 
Prudential service, will assist Sayre 
MacLeod, vice-president, in the gen- 
eral administration of the company’s 
ordinary agencies business. 


the company, its various classes of 
policyholders, and the shareholders, 
are protected under the plan and 
that the plan will be fair and equit- 
able in its operation.” 

Pacific Mutual Life is today in 
the strongest financial position of 
its entire history, with more than 
one billion of insurance in force 
and admitted assets totaling well 
in excess of $386,000,000. 


Pension Plans 


ORE than 11,000 insured pen- 
M sion plans, covering some 
2,800,000 workers, were in force 
with the life insurance companies 
of the country by the middle of this 
vear, the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance reports. 

Annual retirement income to be 
provided under these plans is ex- 
pected to be well in excess of $1,- 
000,000,000 and to back this up 
$4,500,000,000 already has been put 
into life company reserves, invested 
in productive enterprise through- 
out the nation. 

The number of plans has in- 
creased seven-fold in the past 10 
years from 1500 in 1940 and the 
number of workers covered has 
quadrupled from 700,000. During 
the first six months of this year, 
new pension plans were being set 
up at the rate of 60 per month, with 
over 200,000 persons being brought 
under pension protection in the 
half year. 


Individual Pension Trust 


The greater number of plans was 
on the individual policy pension 
trust basis at mid-year, more than 
7250 such trusts being in force. 
They averaged only about 65 per- 
sons per plan, making the total cov- 
ered 450,000. This reflected the 
popularity of the individual policy 
plan among small employers. In 
1940 there had been only 420 such 
plans in force, then covering some 
15,000 persons. 

The largest number of workers 
was covered by group annuities, 
nearly 2300 such contracts setting 
up pension programs for 2,000,000 
workers on June 30. The average 
group covered by the group plans 
was 900. In 1940, group annuity 
coutracts numbered 770 and they 
covered 575,000 workers. 


A New President 


HE sixth president in the 107- 
year-old history of the New 
England Mutual Life is O. Kelley 
Anderson, president and director 
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of Boston Fund, Inc., and presi- 
dent and a trustee of Consolidated 
Investment Trust. Mr. Anderson, 
who is_ forty-three, succeeds 
George Willard Smith, who was 
elected to the newly created post 
of chairman of the board. 

A director and member of the 
finance committee of the New 
England Mutual for nearly four 
years, President-elect Anderson 
will assume the presidency on 
January 1, 1951. 

George Willard Smith became 
the fifth president in November, 
1929. During his administration 
the company’s assets have more 
than quadrupled and now exceed 
$1 billion 100 millions, while in- 


surance in force has increased 
nearly 21% times to more than $2 
billions 800 millions. He is a lead- 
ing figure in life insurance and 
was president of the Life Insur- 
ance Association of America in 
1946. 

In commenting on the election 
of O. Kelley Anderson, Mr. Smith 
stated the following: 

“Since joining our board early 
in 1947, Kelley Anderson has had 
many special assignments and has 
been an unusually hard-working 
member. Beside his contribution 
to the weekly meeting of our 
finance committee, he has ren- 
dered valuable service on other 
committees of the directorate and 
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has taken a broad interest in the 


nation-wide activities of the com- 
pany. 

“He has participated in com- 
pany conventions and meetings in 
various parts of the country and 
has represented the directors on 
many such occasions. When the 





GEORGE WILLARD SMITH 


Chairman of Board 


growth of the company and the 
pressure of affairs made it logical 
for us to look for a younger man 
to assume the presidency and 
share the heavy responsibilities of 
company leadership, Kelley An- 
derson was the obvious and unani- 
mous choice of the directors. His 
acceptance has made me, persoii- 
ally, very happy indeed.” 


Inflation and Controls 


OUIS W. DAWSON, president of 
The Mutual Life of New York, 
in an address to 175 of the com- 
pany’s leading field representa- 
tives at a recent business and edu- 
cational conference in New York 
City, said there was a way for 
Americans to come through the 
present crisis in a sound condition 
without being victims either of in- 
flation or unlimited government 
controls. 

He stated that the families of 
80,000,000 Americans who own 
life insurance, and millions of 
other people who save money by 
other means, have important rea- 
sons for evading the “fatal alter- 
natives” of inflation or unlimited 
controls. It is vital to them that 
their future dollars stay sound 
he said. 
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To this end, President Dawson 
proposed the following six-point 
program: 


“1. A drastic reduction in the 
non-military expenses of the Fed- 
eral Government, as an offset to 
the cost of the re-armament pro- 
gram. 

“2. An immediate and substan- 
tial increase in taxes, to avoid or 
minimize Government deficits. 

“3. Curtailment of Government 
subsidies, Government lending, 
and over-generous Government 
guarantees on mortgages. 

“4. Imposition of restraints on 
consumer credit and on any other 
forms of credit that have an infla- 
tionary effect. 

“5. Encouragement of saving—. 
perhaps through a tax concession 
to people of small incomes—in 
order to take funds out of the 
stream of consumer spending. 

“6. Encouragement of private 
investment in new productive fa- 
cilities. Production is a powerful 
antidote for inflation.” 


Within Bounds 


“A program of this sort,” Mr. 
Dawson continued, “could keep 
Government expenses within rea- 
sonable bounds, increase Federal 
revenues, and avoid deficits or 
new credit that would have an 
inflationary effect. It would also 
reduce consumer expenditures 
and create new facilities that 
would increase civilian produc- 
tion. Thus, by decreasing demand 
and increasing the supply of 
goods, we could avoid much or all 
of the imbalance that creates 
shortages and inflationary pres- 
sures. 

“I feel sure that American busi- 
ness and industry, if given an op- 
portunity under a program of this 
sort, could increase output to an 
extent that would supply all mili- 
tary needs now indicated without 
any serious curtailment in pro- 
duction of civilian goods. Mea- 
sured in today’s dollars, we are 
producing today $100,000,000,000 
more of goods a year than we did 
in 1939. There is no reason to be- 
lieve that we have yet reached our 
limit of production, and I feel very 
strongly that business should be 
given an opportunity to turn out 
the necessary additional produc- 
tion.” 
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THAT’S EASY — 


He “hooked up” with 
the plan of liberal 
commissions and the 
generous production 
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(é the ages, men have looked to the sword for 


security. All too often, the sword has brought them only to 
serfdom. Today, men can achieve security with a stroke of the 
pen — and at the same time write their own edict of independence. 
This is what they do when they make use of the truly democratic 
institution of Life Insurance. 

We who are associated with Pacific Mutual are proud 
to be part of this great institution of Life Insurance; especially 
proud that through the basic protection of our Pacific Mutual 
New and Unusual Savings Plan and our complete range of Life, 
Accident and Sickness, Retirement, Annuity and Group Plans, 


we can help men attain security with independence 


Facifte Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office: Los Angeles, California 


DOING BUSINESS ONLY THROUGH GENERAL AGENCIES LOCATED 
IN FORTY STATES AND THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
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Company Notes 


HE Connecticut General has 


taken a mortgage on Shibe Park, 


the home ball park of the Phila 
delphia Athletics, and thereby 
helped finance a change in the 
ownership of the Philadelphia 
American League Baseball Club 

The company announced that it 
has loaned the club $1,750,000 . . . 
besides the first mortgage it also 
obtained an assignment of rentals 
and concessions at Shibe Park, 
which is used by the Philadelphia 
Phillies and the Philadelphia 
Eagles Football Club, as well as 
the American League team... 
proceeds of the load were used by 
Roy and Earle Mack, sons of 
Connie Mack, to buy up the out- 
standing stock in the club. 

An agreement of reinsurance, 
pursuant to which all contracts of 
insurance and reinsurance and al! 
other contract agreements and 
obligations of Girard Life, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., were reinsured and 
assumed by the Girard Life, Dal- 
las, Texas, in consideration for a!! 
assets. was approved July 19, 1950 
. .. the agreement also provided 
for taking such steps as may be 
necessary to forthwith dissolve 
the Girard Life of Philadelphia. 

The Prudential has been gifted 
with a seven-ton section of the 
famed Rock of Gibraltar by the 
British Government ... the seg- 
ment of the Rock, believed to be 
the largest ever exported, is now 
on permanent display in the com- 
pany’s new Canadian head office in 
Toronto in the Bank of Nova 
Scotia Building. 

Bankers Life, Des Moines, Iowa, 
are underwriters for the pension 
plan set up by the Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin . . . the pension con- 
tracts, which became effective on 
September 1, are on a deposit ad- 
ministration basis providing pen- 
sions for more than 19,000 em- 
ployees in collective bargaining 
units and 10,900 employees not in 
bargaining units. 

A deposit administration con- 
tract provides for the purchase of 
annuities from an insurance com- 
pany out of funds deposited with 
the insurance company by the em- 
ployer ... the funds are accumu- 
lated at a guaranteed rate of in- 
terest by the insurance company 
until they are required for the 
purchase of retirement annuities, 
which provide guaranteed pen- 


sions for life. .. the rates charge: 
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It seems as if it’s never too soon to 
start teaching Junior how to protect 
himself. But when you get right down 
to it, the main job of “protecting” falls 
on your shoulders. And that’s a job 
that calls for life insurance. 


The only trouble is, a man’s family 
and responsibilities have a knack of 
growing faster than his income. Which 
is not as much of a problem as it 
appears to be...not if you know 
about The Union Central policy called 


= 2 


“Term-to-65. 


“Term-to-65” was designed espe- 
cially to fit the needs of a family 
growing on a budget. It is low pre- 


mium insurance that adapts to the 
economic cycle of a man’s life. In 
other words, “Term-to-65” costs so 
little that it enables you to buy the 
greatest amount of protection when 
your family needs it most. Then, as 
your income increases and you begin 
to consider an Ordinary Life Policy, 
an Endowment Policy or a Retirement 
Income Policy, “Term-to-65” makes it 
possible for you to convert to any of 
these, or other forms of permanent 
life insurance any time up to age 55. 


And you can convert from “Term- 
to-65” to any other form of permanent 
life insurance without a further phys- 
ical examination. 





“Term-to-65” gives you maximum 
protection now and insures your in- 
surability in the future. It is flexible 
life insurance, adaptable to your needs 
and your circumstances. 


o ° oO 


The Union Central agent has a plan 
to meet every life insurance need. He 
has contracts ranging from Non-Con- 
vertible Term, the lowest premium 
policy of all, to Single Premium En- 
dowment, the highest. Through these 
modern, liberal policies, he can pro- 
vide the finest possible life insurance 
coverage for applicants from birth to 
age 65, inclusive. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 
OHIO 


CINCINNATI, 
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for the retirement annuities are 
also guaranteed. 

To insure service to policyhold- 
ers in case of an attack on its home 
city, John Hancock has embarked 
upon a program of microfilming 
important records and _ storing 
them in a safe place outside metro- 


National Life and Accident voted 
advancement for nine members of 
the company’s home office staff. 
Three new vice presidencies, five 
additional assistant vice presiden- 
cies, and one additional staff posi- 
tion were created by the board. 
Elected to fill the newly created 





politan Boston. offices : 


The board of directors of the 


Regarding War Clauses 


N an address before Massachusetts Mutual’s Leaders Club business 

conference at White Sulphur Springs, Company President Leland 
J. Kalmbach had this comment to make on the question of military 
business and possible war clauses: 

“Soon after the Korean war situation developed, we began to 
receive first a substantial increase in both the number and the amount 
of applications on military personnel and then a similar increase in 
applications on those in active reserves and members of the National 
Guard. As you know, we soon placed restrictions upon the amount 
that we would issue on these different classes. Then it developed that 
most of our applications on military personnel were on the lives of 
pilots who are likely to be the most hazardous group in military 
service and, accordingly, we considered it necessary to adopt the 
practice of accepting these risks subject to an aviation exclusion 
provision only. 

“We adopted these different restrictions in an effort to postpone 
the necessity of including a war clause. However, we are watching 
very carefully the percentage of our total new issues on all male lives 
at the younger ages, both civilian and military. During the last few 
weeks this business has represented an excessively high percentage 
of our total new business as compared to normal periods, and, if this 
high percentage continues, then we shall have to adopt a war clause 
for certain classes unless the war situation becomes considerably 
more favorable.” 


J. M. Peebles, vice president and 
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general counsel; Douglas Henry, 
vice president and general coun- 
sel; G. D. Brooks, vice president 
and manager of the investment 
department; E. P. Carrier, counsel 
to the investment department; 
H. B. Gibbs, assistant vice presi- 
dent; Wm. C. Weaver, Jr., assis- 
tant vice president; Edward C. 
Webb, assistant vice president; 
Walter S. Bearden, Jr., assistant 
vice president; Clarence H. Ber- 
son, assistant vice president. 


INCE the outbreak of war in 
Korea, an increasing number of 
men and women have been called 
or recalled to service with the 
armed forces. The reserve compo- 
nents, National Guard units, and 
the draft have reached into the 
ranks of business and industry for 
necessary manpower. To safeguard 
the rights of personnel being called 
to the khaki, companies throughout 
the nation are making provisions 
for the future welfare of their ser- 
vice-bound employees. 

Three life insurance companies 
that have formulated complete 
plans affecting employees called 
into the armed forces are the John 
Hancock, Home Life of New York, 
and the Massachusetts Mutual. Fol- 
lowing is an account of the provi- 
sions that each company has made. 


John Hancock 


Men and women of the John Han- 
cock who enter the armed forces 
will be granted job security, cash 
allowances, pension rights and con- 
tinued group insurance for their 
dependents. This policy applies to 
employees in both the home office 
and the field. 

Those who have been with the 
Hancock for six to twelve months 
will receive an allowance equal to 
two weeks’ salary. Company em- 
ployees of more than a year’s stand- 
ing are slated for a month’s pay. 

The Hancock will welcome back 
those released from the armed 
forces. Former employees wil! be 
reinstated in their jobs, or similar 
jobs, if they apply within 90 days 
of the end of their military service. 

The company will continue hos- 
pitalization and surgical benefit in- 
surance for dependents of staff 
members called into the armed 
forces, at no expense to the man or 
his family. It will also continue 
the man’s group life and accidental 
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death and dismemberment insur- 
ance for 120 days, and other group 
coverages for the period between 
his departure from the Hancock 
and his entrance into the service. 

During the period that Hancock 
employees are on military leave, 
their contributions to the company 
pension plan may be left on deposit 
with interest. On their return to 
the company, these employees may 
resume participation in the pension 
program. 

If the present emergency con- 
tinues for two years, the Hancock 
will review its military-leave policy 
at the end of that time and peri- 
odically thereafter. 


Home Life of N. Y. 


Employees of Home Life of N. Y. 
who are called into the armed forces 
will receive allowances and benefits 
from the Company while in service. 





> 





This applies to the Company’s sal- 
aried field organizations as well as 
the home office and to both men and 
women. Most Home Life field 
underwriters are employed on a 
salary rather than a commission 
basis. 

“This program is in general the 
one the Company followed in World 
War II,” stated President James 
A. Fulton. “The Home Life’s situ- 
ation was then and is now some- 
what more difficult than that of 
most companies because of the very 
high proportion of men of military 
service age on our staff. Neverthe- 
less, the management feels that the 
Company should be as generous as 
possible. Those who are required 
to join our armed forces can be 
assured that the Home Life will be 
as liberal with them as it possibly 
can.” 

All employees who have been with 
the Company at least a year will 
receive one month’s salary when 
they are called up. Those who have 
been with the Company six months 
to one year will receive half a 
month’s salary. 

After that, the Home Life Mili- 
tary Service Allowance goes into 
effect. This monthly allowance is a 
percentage of the employee’s aver- 
age salary over the twelve months 
prior to entry into the armed forces 
minus service pay and government 
Provision for subsistence and 
quarters. ; 


Men with a wife and children are 
assured of an income equal to their 
earnings with the Company up to 
$5,000. The Home Life will make 
up the difference between their in- 
come in the armed forces and their 
income with the company. Those 
with other dependents—like a wife 
only or parents—are assured of 
75% of their income as employees. 
Single employees are assured of 
50%. Those earning more than 
$5,000 a year with the Company 
will receive a portion of their pay 








above that figure depending on 
length of service over five years. 

Home Life will maintain em- 
ployee benefits for those called into 
the armed forces. Their Group In- 
surance will be kept in force by the 
Company, which will also continue 
to establish the employee’s Retire- 
ment Annuities. In case of a total 
or permanent disability while in 
service, the employee can. qualify 
for a Total Disability Income from 
the Company. 

(Concluded on vage 38) 


Rational minds and steady hands are great assets 
in these eventful times. We shall strengthen them 
most through continued attention to the primary 
obligation of our business—the financial security 
of the American Home. 
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BY W. EUGENE ROESCH 


HOUSTON: So many people have 
written so much about this Texas 
municipality that there is no rea- 
son for me to add to the plethora 
of comment. However, significant 
of the local “cultural” thinking is 
the fact that the columnist of one 
of the city’s leading newspapers 
recently went into ecstacies over 
a “new drink” he had “discov- 
ered.” It was Drambuie. If you 
think that’s “new,” I suggest you 
look it up. If you are reasonably 
experienced, you will recognize 
the fact that it is the only Scotch 
liquor—and is at least three cen- 
turies older than you are! Well, 
well, even children must grow up. 
Just give them time! However, in 
any business way, Houston is—if 
not “Grown Up”—at least suffer- 
ing growing pains. Well do I re- 


Mong City Streets 


Field Editor, The Spectator 


call flying over the crossroads that 
was then Houston in early 1918. 
Meanwhile, some folks, I hear tell, 
discovered oil and gas and ship- 
ping in that vicinity. Myself, I 
have only been in and out of it 
constantly since 1925. Happen to 
be an Honorary Citizen of Texas! 
Proud of it, too. Enough of this 
nonsense! What I started out to 
tell you was that the Southern 
States Life of Houston seems to 
be expanding. Took over Trans- 
Union Life of Birmingham and a 
couple of smaller outfits. Also, 
somebody should doff his hat to 
the Great Southern Life of Hous- 
ton. Men like Frank Albritton, 
Sam Hay and Bill Sexton are too 
scarce in life insurance. When, 
not many weeks ago, they were 
subjected to the impact of the re- 
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A WELL-BALANCED COMPANY 


“find the Balance... 
determine accordingly” 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


Consideration of all factors is fundamental 
in reaching a sound decision. In Life 


Insurance these factors include the 





company’s history, objectives, financial 
position, and policy provisions. 


A careful appraisal of Fidelity will indicate that 
Fidelity is a well-balanced company. 


The 


FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA + PENNSYLVANIA 
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gional meeting of the American 
Life Convention, the Texas Life 
Convention and the Southern 
Round Table of the Life Adver- 
tisers Association (all within 8 
working days!) they took it in 
stride. More than I could do! 
Meanwhile, they broadened the 
reputation of the Great Southern 
for fair-dealing among people 
from almost every State. Includ- 
ing Virgil Smith, vice-president 
and actuary of Beneficial Life of 
Salt Lake City, Utah, who was on 
hand along with many others from 
the Northwest. Three from West- 
ern Life of Helena, Montana. Two 
from Cal-Western at Sacramento 
near where the gold was discover- 
ed that led to the rush of ’49— 
and the gold that has been in 
books about it ever since. Some 
from Occidental Life at Los An- 
geles. Altogether, a fine repre- 
sentation; with the Great South- 
ern of Houston doing the honors. 


NEW ORLEANS: One of my four 
favorite cities on this Continent! 
Oddly enough, it is now hitting 
the level of 42nd Street in New York. 
Which is much too low for New 
Orleans. Even though one side of 
Canal Street is one thing—and the 
other side of Canal is another. 
Even in bistros. For instance; my 
good friends Alma and Joe Wright 
run Wright’s Cocktail Lounge on 
Common Street—on the “business 
side of the Tracks from Canal.” 
In Joe Wright’s, on any one of 
four given days in a week, you will 
probably meet the kind of insur- 








ance executive for whom you are 
working. With his wife. And his 
family. And his friends. That’s 
how they rate this place which 
signalizes Joe’s seventeenth year 
of catering to the men and women, 
married, who know where they are 
going and what they want. More 
power to him! 

And then, apart from the fore- 
going, looking at the “mockup” 
of the new home office building of 
the Pan-American Life Insurance 
Company which has long had its 
home office in the Whitney Bank 
Building in New Orleans. E. ©. 


Simmons, executive vice-president 
of the company, showed it to me. 
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“Soc” Simmons and I, I like to 
think, have been friends since 
“the memory of man runneth not 
to the contrary.” The building 
will be in the neighborhood of 2400 
Canal and will be 260 feet long 
and some 80 feet deep. Six stories. 
Behind the building will be a 
separate structure which will 
house the cafeteria for employees, 
recreation halls, etc. Outside will 
be ample parking space for cars. 
Incidentally, R. L. Hindermann, 
advertising manager of the Pan- 
American Life, is now president of 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce 
of New Orleans. Those members 
of the Life Insurance Advertisers 
Association who saw him at the 
LAA meeting in the Shamrock Ho- 
tel in Houston, Texas, not long 
ago may be interested to know 
that, using actuarial methods, he 
risked little and gained much, at 
“that place.” His charming wife 
disregarded anything to do with 
actuaries—and was not as gain- 
fully employed. American answer? 
I understand that she spent both 
their gains in an afternoon of 
Houston shopping; probably on 
behalf of their offspring! Aetat, 2! 


BATON ROUGE: This is one 
Louisiana city which I generally 
hit at the wrong time—when the 
Legislature is in session and a 
place to sleep is courteously grant- 
ed you if you are willing to go five 
miles out of town; sleep on a can- 
vas cot; get charged $5 a night; 
get NO shower, and only a face 
towel. Two years ago, the State 
of Louisiana went into a deep, 
brown study and came up with a 
brand-new insurance code to “end 
all codes.” Now, the current ad- 
ministration came along with 31 
hew insurance bills to amend the 
Code. Some fun! 


LAFAYETTE: Here is the Evan- 
geline Country, par excellence. A 
village. A town. A city. Call it as 
you will. But call it calm and col- 
lected! Certainly, it’s only an 
hour’s trip from Baton Rouge. 
Scarcely two hours, by air, from 
New Orleans. Yet a Louisiana 
city that you cannot duplicate any- 
where. With a population of some 
32,000, it is a metropolis. It has 
fine hotels. It has cocktail lounges 
that compare with Chicago or New 
York. It has the additional charm 
of being a place where you hear 
as much French spoken as En- 
glish. Lifeinsurancewise, it has 


the All American Assurance Com- 
pany with some $60,000,000 of in- 
surance in force. And an average 
ordinary policy of above $3,000. A 
company wherein President W. D. 
Huff, Jr., and Executive Vice- 
President Rex McCullough, to- 
gether with Secretary D. Roy 
Domingue, seem to know where 
they are headed. Furthermore, 


swell people! They have a brand 
of hospitality and courtesy that 
you might expect to find in a small 
New England town where the man 
you are talking with knows the 


name of your paternal grand- 
mother! When you are down in 
this section, stick your nose in the 
L’Acadien Club or the splendid 
bar of the Evangeline Hotel and 
find out what the local folks think 
of the men who run the All Ameri- 
can. Those are the places for 
“feed box” information! Locally. 
Also, this. The reason why the All 
American data are in The Spec- 
tator Life Index for 1950 is be- 
cause the public relations counsel 
of the company “bent my ear” 
during the LAA meeting in the 
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Shamrock in Houston. Most per- 
suasive guy I ever met—even 
though he has only been in insur- 
ance a year or so. No cash in- 
volved. Just common sense. And 
I'm a hard man to convince! No, 
I won’t tell you his name now, ex- 
cept to say that it begins with “L”’. 
More on his fine work some other 
time. LAA members, watch him! 


MONTGOMERY: Found a mo- 
ment to have early-morning coffee 
with W. Clyde Jennings, president 
of the All States Life of Mont- 
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gomery and of Baltimore, Md. 
With the assumption of the busi- 
ness of the Eureka-Maryland in 
Baltimore a few years ago, Clyde 
has been spending less and less 
time in this Alabama city. Too 
much demand on his executive 
ability in Baltimore. Also met 
with my old friend Lyle M. Cleal 
of that company who knows al- 
most every top officer in life in- 
surance! Also in Montgomery, 
meeting with Spencer Longshore, 
president of Preferred Life As- 
surance Society (a fraternal for 


some 22 years) who will soon 
(barring difficulties) convert to a 
stock legal reserve old line life 
company with $150,000 capital and 
$100,000 surplus. He is a brother- 
in-law of Al A. Biggio, vice-presi- 
dent of Liberty National Life of 
Birmingham, Ala. Energetic and 
dynamic, Spencer may well launch 
a company that will be a credit to 
the capital city of Alabama. 


DOWN SOUTH 


HROUGHOUT the South and 

Southwest, right now, there is 
considerable discussion about war 
clauses in life insurance policies. 
Especially among the smaller com- 
panies. One small company even 
now is concerned because it had 
covered lives that came to the end 
of the trail in Korea. On the other 
hand, there are those in life in- 
surance who rightly question the 
public reaction if ALL life insur- 
ance companies were to include 
war-exclusion clauses in their con- 
tracts. So far, the war-exclusion 
contracts have been applied only 
to those who are in the armed 
forces. A number of companies— 
as widely separated as Lincoln 
National Life and Republic Na- 
tional Life—have tried to evaluate 
what will happen. 

Along this line, it is worth while 
to realize that there are several 
Canadian life insurance compa- 
nies that have used a war-exclu- 


sion clause in their policies ever 
since the end of the First World 
War. To the writer of these com- 
ments, one top-notch Canadian 
life insurance officer said, in 1926: 
“The idea that the millions of 
small-fry people in the world will 
rise in just wrath to overthrow 
any and every leader who seeks 
war as a means to peace is idiotic. 
Maybe an_ international police 
force—plus the entire disarma- 
ment of every nation—will come 
about. But not within the memory 
of any living human today.” 

The life insurance companies of 
what is left,of the human-thinking 








FRIENDS 


to left of him 


FRIENDS 
to right of him 


In one way, life insurance is different from any 
other business profession. 

Other men have clients—or customers. The life 
insurance agent has friends! 

Take George Van Brunt, for example — Equitable 
Society representative for 26 years. Probably no 
other man in his home town has as many friends 
as George... people who owe their education, their 
independence, their peace of mind to his efforts. 

Add up all George’s friends and you have a 
very important public service. By promoting 
home ownership, business stability and family 
security —by helping keep widows and old folks 
off the relief rolls—George Van Brunt, Equitable 
Representative, does much more than his share 
to make his home town a better place to live in. 


* * * 


One of a series of advertisements illustrating how a repre- 
sentative of The Equitable Life Assurance Society serves his 


community by selling life insurance. 


THE) EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY 


OF THE“UNITED: STATES 


THOMAS |. PARKINSON, President 
393 Seventh Avenue, New York I, N. Y. 


LISTEN TO “THIS IS YOUR FBI”... official crime-prevention broad- 
casts from the files of the Federal Bureau of Investigation...another 
public-service contribution sponsored in his community by The 
Equitable Society Representative. 
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world are vital to the future. 
Their achievements have been 
greater than those of any Napo- 
leon, any Hitler, any Stalin or of 
even the United Nations. None- 
theless, they never contemplated 
a state of continuous national 
warfare. Their mortality tables 
do not contemplate that. Their 
rates of premiums do not contem- 
plate that. If, by including the 
war-exclusion clauses in policies, 
they serve notice on their policy- 
holders that they are opposed to 
continuous and unending strife. it 
may be a good thing. This though 
the golden opportunity that 


existed for peace seems to have 
been lost. 


Current Attitude 


As it stands now, the attitude 
of life insurance in the South and 
Southwest toward current condi- 
tions is boiled down to this: let’s 
put a war-exclusion clause in our 
policies, but keep the rates where 
they are. Let’s go ahead harder 
than ever in our efforts to sell life 
insurance to the people of the 
United States. Let’s spend more 
money than ever to advance pro- 
duction. What can we lose? Either 
the present trouble in Korea is 
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World War Three, or it is not. if 
it is not, we are safe in going 
ahead. If it is, in fact, the open- 
ing gun of the Third World War-— 
then that war will come. In the 
interim, it seems obvious that war- 
exclusion clauses will be added to 
most policies by the companies 
(especially the smaller ones) in 
the South and Southwest, if not 
elsewhere. 


MILITARY SERVICE 
(Concluded from page 33) 


President Fulton pointed out that 
the Company must reserve the 
right to discontinue the Military 
Service Allowance Program at any 
time if the cost becomes prohibi- 
tive, and that the general program 
may be modified in individual cases. 
He said that the Program will be 
reviewed every six months after 
January 1, 1951. It does not apply 
to anyone employed by Home Life 
after August 1, 1950. 


Massachusetts Mutual 


1. An employee will be assured 
of reemployment with the company, 
either in the same position or one 
of like seniority status and pay, 
provided he reports for reemploy- 
ment within 90 days of the date of 
discharge from service. 

2. The company will pay a ter- 
minal allowance according to the 
following schedule: 


Length of Service Salary Paid 
BS PORGS GF MORO scckdscedcacsas 3 months 
1 year but less than 2......... 2 months 
6 months but less than 1 year 1 month 
Less than 6 months........... % month 


3. While group life insurance 
and group hospitalization coverage 
on the employee will terminate, the 
company will continue group hos- 
pitalization and surgical coverage 
for dependents, provided the em- 
ployee pays the contribution for 
this coverage. 

4. The company will also pay an 
allowance to each employee equal 
to an annual premium, at National 
Service Life Insurance term rates, 
for an amount of life insurance 
equal to the amount of coverage 
under our group plan. 

5. At the time of separation for 
military service, the employee will 
be paid the cash equivalent for any 
vacation and honor days standing 
to his credit. 

Other than item 1, this is a vol- 
untary agreement which applies to 
full-time, active employees until 
further notice. 
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TAX ANALYSIS 





The Testamentary Nature 
of Life Insurance 


By FORREST L. MORTON 
Analyst and Adviser in Estate and Tax Matters 


4//§ FEAR the reiterated sugges- 

tion made on behalf of the 
Commissioner that any dealing 
with life insurance is by nature 
testamentary.” Thus wrote Judge 
Goodrich in a dissenting opinion 
in the case of the Estate of Paul 
Garrett, Deceased, Petitioner v. 
Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue, Respondent. The decision 
was handed down March 31, 1950, 


by the United States Court of Ap- 
leals for the Second Circuit. 

It is certainly heartening to 
note that at least one judge has 
finally raised his voice against the 
error of the Commissioner’s con- 
tention, namely, that any dealing 
with life insurance must be of a 
testamentary character. It is to 
hoped that other judges will soon 
follow the lead of Judge Goodrich 





by condemning this false theory 
of life insurance. 

The facts in the Garrett case 
were as follows: In 1923, Garrett 
had a wife, a son and three daugh- 
ters. He had been a successful 
vintner for many years. During 
Prohibition, his business had been 
much reduced, but he had contin- 
ued to operate it as active man- 
ager. He was in good health in 
1923, at age 56, and so remained 
until his death in 1940. In 1923, 
he set up a trust consisting, in 
part, of income-producing securi- 
ties, and, in part, of thirty insur- 
ance policies on his own life, 
aggregating $250,000 face value, 
of which $30,000 were fully paid- 
up. He had taken out these poli- 
cies from time to time, beginning 
in 1890. The income-producing 
securities had a value of $750,000, 
producing an average annual in- 
come of over $30,000, during the 
interval between 1923 and his 
death. 

The trust deed divided the fund 
into four parts, one part for each 
child, but directed the trustees to 
apply the income of all four parts 
to the wife, and, upon her death, 
to apply the income of each child’s 
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share to him or her for life, with 
remainder over the grandchildren, 
per stirpes. There were also pro- 
visions for cross remainders in 
case any child died before the 
wife, and for the payment of parts 
of the principal to a child during 
his or her life. 


Policies Transferred 


When the case came before the 
Tax Court, it was held that all of 
the policies and three-tenths of 
the securities had been trans- 
ferred in contemplation of death, 
because the beneficiaries of the 
trust could not have the enjoy- 
ment of the policies during the 
lifetime of the settlor; and, be- 
cause three-tenths of the income 
from the securities had been used 
in the payment of premiums. This 
result was reached by the Tax 
Court largely by reason of the 
fact that the trust deed directed 
the trustees to pay such premiums, 
as they fell due upon the policies, 
out of the income, and, at the 
settlor’s death, to collect the pro- 
ceeds and add them to the fund. 
However, the trust also provided 
that in case it was found unlaw- 


LIFE OF GEORGIA....in : 





Making Molehills... 


out of mountains is old stuff in North 
Carolina, where the Great Smokies plow the 
clouds and venturesome Tarheels know it takes only one 
easy step at a time to reach the top of the tallest peak. 
Carolinians long ago learned it is the same story in 
. life insurance does the big 


protecting their families . . 
job in easy steps. 


Today some 95 LIFE OF GEORGIA men and women 
.-- Tarheels all...are helping North Carolina families 


come out on top! 









ful to pay the premiums out of the 
income, the trustees were directed 
to invade the principal, and, for 
that purpose, to sell securities, or, 
in their discretion, to realize the 
cash surrender value of so much 
of the insurance policies as might 
be required for the purpose of 
paying future premiums and for 
refunding to the beneficiaries any 
sums theretofore erroneously de- 
ducted from their income which 
had been used to pay premiums. 
It never became necessary for the 
trustees to use their powers. An- 
other article of the trust gave the 
trustees the discretionary power 
to sell any part of the trust funds, 
to realize the cash surrender value 
of any of the insurance policies 
and to invest and reinvest the pro- 
ceeds of the sales or of the sur- 
renders without restriction. 

It was quite apparent that it 
was these provisions of the trust 
deed that led the Tax Court to 
conclude that the preponderating 
purpose of the settlor was that the 
policies should be left in existence 
during his life, and that the in- 
come of the securities should be 
used for that purpose. Since, for 





the seventeen years during which 
he lived after 1923, it had taken 
three-tenths of the income to pay 
the premiums, the Court held that 
it was fair to assume that that 
proportion of the securities had 
been devoted to maintain the poli- 
cies, and for that reason it 
included that much of them in the 
settlor’s gross estate together 
with the proceeds from the poli- 
cies. 

In reviewing the Tax Court’s de- 
cision, the Court of Appeals made 
the following comments: 


“We have twice recently con- 
sidered under what circum- 
stances the transfer of policies 
upon a settlor’s life should be 
taken as made in contemplation 
of death; (First Trust & De- 
posit Co. v. Shaughnessy, and 
Vanderlip v. Commissioner); 
and we have said that it did not 
inevitably follow, even though 
the beneficiaries cannot receive 
any part of the proceeds, living 
the settlor, that the gift was so 
made. The settlor may have 
wished to part with control over 
the policies for motives which 
were to be satisfied while he 
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in a series of advertisements outlining 
NUMBER ONE advantages enjoyed by field underwriters 
of the Equitable Life of lowa 


SCREENED FOR 
SUCCESS 


Fieta underwriters of the Equitable 
Life of lowa are carefully screened to make 
sure that the 
deavor for which they possess abilities and 
aptitudes conducive to success. The most 
scientific selection processes available are 
employed for this purpose in order that only 
those individuals clearly adapted to field un- 
derwriting will be accepted for training. In 
this way, the chances for successful careers 
ar greatly enhanced for those who qualify for 
contracts with the Equitable of lowa. 


Founded in 1867 in Des Moines 


have selected a field of en- 
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cherished possessions — family security through 
life insurance. 
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lived; for example, he may 
have wished to assure himself 
against any temptation to use 
them in his business; or he may 
have feared possible  bank- 
ruptcy, or have wished to give 
the beneficiaries a present cer- 
tainty on which they might 
build while he lived. Neverthe- 
less, although for these rea- 
sons it would go too far to say 
that a transfer of policies can 
never be other than testamen- 
tary, when the beneficiary can- 
not possibly profit by them, liv- 


BANKERS 
LIFE 
AGENCY 





ing the settlor, ordinarily such 
a transfer will be of that kind. 
A conveyance of property which 
the grantee can by no chance 
use until the grantor’s death, 
will so commonly be in the main 
testamentary, that it is fair to 
infer that that was its prepon- 
derating, if not indeed its only, 
purpose, unless there be affirm- 
ative evidence of other con- 
tributory motives. At least, 
when, as here, the question does 
not come to us for original de- 
cision, but when we have only 





“Ah, let me wear it, boss... you'd be surprised at the inquiries I get!” 


Bankers/ifemen Know How to Get Inquiries 


Although no Bankers/ifeman of record has ever used 
a sandwich board, you'll find that these career underwriters 
do have highly successful methods for getting inquiries. 


From the moment they join an agency, they begin a 
training program that drills them on field-tested methods 
for getting inquiries. Besides learning how to use the Com- 
pany’s excellent direct mail procedures and other valuable 
prospecting techniques, they learn how to follow through. 
They soon excel in performing the conversion of an inquiry 
into a qualified prospect and finally into a pleased policy- 


owner. 


Because a Bankers/ifeman knows how to prospect in- 
telligently and how to handle prospects properly, he is the 
kind of life underwriter whom you like to know as a friend, 


fellow worker or competitor. 


Bankers /1/e Company 
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to say whether the finding of 
another court is ‘clearly erron- 
eous’, we should not be justified 
in reversing such a finding. 
Therefore, in the case at bar, 
if it appears from the deed that 
the settlor’s prime purpose was 
that the trustees should keep 
the policies untouched during 
his life, our inquiry must end. 
“We are satisfied that that 
was his purpose, substantially 
his only purpose. If we look at 
the Twelfth Article alone, that 
conclusion is certain; it ex- 
pressly directed the trustees to 
use the income to pay the pre- 
miums so far as they lawfully 
could do so. It was only in case 
that use turned out to be un- 
lawful that policies were ever 
to be surrendered; and then the 
surrender was limited to procur- 
ing cash to keep alive the other 
policies. True, the trustees were 
free to sacrifice policies rather 
than securities for this purpose; 
but the only permitted purpose 
was nevertheless to preserve 
policies which the beneficiaries 
could not enjoy until the settlor 
died. It is only when we look 
to the Article Fourth that any 
doubt can arise. As matter of 
interpretation it is possible that 
the article conferred upon the 
trustees a power, independent 
of, and more extensive than, the 
powers granted in Article 
Twelfth; and arguendo, we shall 
so assume in spite of the fact that 
Article Twelfth was specific. 





Yet although on that hypothesis 
Article Fourth did therefore 
give the trustees the power to 
surrender policies for other pur- 
poses than to pay premiums, 
that does not establish that his 
testamentary motive was not 
predominant. Certainly the Tax 
Court was free to find, as we 
should ourselves have found, 
that the preservation of the poli- 
cies was his chief concern, and 
that the discretion vested in the 
trustees by Article Fourth was 
subsidiary; intended perhaps 
to apply to cases of emergency, 
or at least against situations 
whose importance could not be 
measured in advance; as, for 
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example, if an insurer’s credit 
should become doubtful, or if a 
critical need for cash to save 
some security should suddenly 
arise. Such powers are often 
extremely important in a crisis; 
but their existence does not here 
overshadow the patently pri- 
mary purpose of keeping the 
policies in existence. That pur- 
pose once found to exist, it ex- 
tended to the transfer of so 
much of the securities as were 
necessary to furnish the means 
to accomplish it, and we see no 
reason to disturb the proportion 


MALCOLM H. WEBB, JR. 


Malcolm Webb established an 
agency for The Life Insurance 
Company of Virginia in El 
Paso, Texas, in 1932. 


A consistent personal pro- 
ducer, Mr. Webb qualified for 
the Million Dollar Round 
Table in 1948 and 1949. Last 
year his agency won this com- 
pany’s Progress Trophy as 
well as its Agency Manage- 
ment Trophy. 


The outstanding record of this 
agency, located 2,000 miles 
from the home office, is not 
only a tribute to Malcolm 
Webb, but bespeaks the supe- 
rior service and close coop- 
eration that this company is 
rendering its policyowners 
and representatives. 
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—three-tenths—which the Tax 
Court fixed. At first blush it 
may indeed seem curious to hold 
that only a part of a single trust 
fund has been transferred in 
contemplation of death; usually, 
the question in whether, taking 
the gift as a whole, the testa- 
mentary motive predominates. 
However, it becomes plain on 
reflection that one motive may 
dispose the settlor to convey one 
kind of property, and another, 
another kind; and that it is 
quite irrelevant that he groups 
the two in one deed. One must 
distinguish between a conflict of 
motives, which might have to be 
resolved, in deciding whether 
Whiteacre, for instance, was 
conveyed in contemplation of 
death, and an unambiguous mo- 
tive to convey Whiteacre 
coupled with an equally unam- 
biguous though contradictory 
motive to convey Blackacre, 

-though one deed conveyed 
both.” 


In dissenting from the opinion 
of the majority, Judge Goodrich 
wrote: “Since this case depends 














upon inference drawn from uncon- 
tested facts, elaboration of rea- 
sons for not agreeing with the ma- 
jority opinion is not indicated. I 





should reverse as to the 1923 trust. 
There seems to me to be no evi- 
dence from which a fair inference 
of testamentary intent can be 
drawn and I fear the reiterated 
suggestion made on behalf of the 
Commissioner that any dealing 
with life insurance is by nature 
testamentary.” 

While the foregoing case may 
not be the best illustration as to 
the extent to which the Commis- 
sioner is willing to go in his cru- 
sade to tax life insurance because 
of its assumed testamentary char- 
acter, nevertheless, it does show a 
divided court, which, in turn, does 
offer a faint glow of anticipation 
that some day in the near future 
his erroneous contention will be 
discovered by more courts and will 
be reversed. 

Since this decision was handed 
down in March, 1950, the Tax 
Court has had occasion to review 
another case—Estate of Verne C. 
Hunt v. Commissioner. In this 
case, the life insurance policies 
were absolutely assigned by Dr. 
Hunt to his wife during 1935, 
when he was 47 years of age and 
in good health. He died Decem- 
ber 13, 1943, as the result of a 
shooting by a former patient. All 
premiums were paid out of funds 
held as community property (Cali- 
fornia). 

Despite the foregoing facts, the 
Commissioner still contended: (1) 
that the policies had been trans- 
ferred in contemplation of death; 
(2) that Dr. Hunt had reserved 
certain legal incidents of owner- 
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Last year, 84 new applicants for a Home Life agent's 
license took the state exams and all passed, on the first y 
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ship in the policies; and (3) that 
the entire proceeds should be tax- 
able as a part of his estate. The 
Tax Court denied all of these three 
contentions of the Commissioner 
and included in the doctor’s estate 
only that proportion of the pro- 
ceeds as were represented by pre- 
miums paid after January 10, 
1941. 
Special Interest 


The opinion in this case is ex- 
tremely interesting to life insur- 
ance underwriters as it indicates 
just how far the Commissioner is 
willing to go with his erroneous 
theory, thus causing expensive 
litigation for the taxpayer and 
charging the Government’s ex- 
pense for such litigation on other 
taxpayers. Space in this article 
does not warrant a complete re- 
view of the Hunt case, but it will 
be fully covered in our next issue. 

It should be kept in mind, how- 
ever, that the Commissioner will 
probably keep right on pressing 
his false contention and that the 
only relief will come either from 
Congress or the courts. In passing, 
it may be of interest to note that 
the 1950 tax bill which has been 
passed by the House of Represen- 


tatives and is now being con- 
sidered by the Senate, contains an 
amendment as to the definition of 
a transfer made in contemplation 
of death. This may be of some re- 
lief if passed, although further 
action may also be necessary. The 
amendment would prevent any 
transfer made more than three 
years before death from being 
taxed as a transfer made in con- 
templation of death. In addition, 
however, it would make taxable 
any transfer made less than three 
years before death unless the 
executor of the estate can prove 
that the transfer was not made in 
contemplation of death. 
Naturally, where life insurance 
is concerned many other factors 
are involved in addition to 
whether the transfer was made in 
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contemplation of death. The Com- 
missioner will probably still at- 
tempt to prove that the transfer 
was not complete during the life- 





time of the insured and was in- 
tended to take effect at or after 
his death. With a false idea as to 
what life insurance is and does, 
anything can be expected. 


Policy Provision 


While it is true that most con- 
tracts issued by life insurance 
companies provide a death bene- 
fit which is not available to any- 
one prior to the death of the in- 
sured, nevertheless, nearly all 
such policies contain valuable liv- 
ing values, rights and benefits, 
such as the cash surrender value. 
For example, if an insured were 
to purchase a $10,000 Ordinary 
Life policy at age 35, it would 
have cash values of over $3,000 at 
age 55, $4,000 at age 60 and $5,000 
at age 65. Assume, therefore, that 
the insured were to absolutely as- 
sign the policy to the beneficiary 
when he was age 55 and died at 
age 65. At the time of the assign- 
ment, the beneficiary could go to 
the insurance company and de- 
mand over $3,000 in cash. Just 
prior to the insured’s death, the 
beneficiary could have obtained 
over $5,000 in cash. And yet, in 
the face of these facts, it would be 
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Fifty-Sixth Year of 
Dependable Service 


* The State Life Insurance Company 
has paid $168,000,000 to Policyowners 
Beneficiaries 
September 5, 1894 . . . The Company 
also holds over $73,825,000 in Assets 
for their benefit . 
102,000 and 
force is over $209,000,000 . . . The 
Life 
Opportunities—with 


offers General Agency 
liberal contract. 
and up-to-date training and _ service 
facilities—for those qualified. 
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THE STATE LIFE 
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Indianapolis, Indiana 
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safe to assume that the Commis- 
sioner would try to contend that 
the entire $10,000 payable at death 
was in the nature of a testamen- 
tary transfer and fully taxable in 
the insured’s estate. 

Looking at this same case from 
another angle, if the beneficiary 
had surrendered the policy for 
cash prior to the death of the in- 
sured, certainly the Commissioner 
would not attempt to tax the cash 











value as a part of the insured’s 
estate, as nothing would have 
passed at or by reason of the death 
of the insured. Hence, would it 
not be logical to exclude from the 
insured’s estate the cash value of 
the policy just prior to his death 
and include only the excess of the 
proceeds over the cash value as 
the testamentary transfer, that is, 
in cases where the _ beneficiary 
holds the contract until the death 
of the insured? 


Not Advocated 


While this method of taxing life 
insurance is not being advocated 
by the writer, nevertheless, the 
point is made in order to indicate 
the unfairness of the Commission- 
er’s attempt to include the entire 
proceeds in cases of outright and 
absolute transfer. 

If the insured is permitted to 
give away other forms of property 
without having such gifts con- 
sidered as testamentary transfers, 
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why is it impossible for him to 
give away the living values (cash 
Surrender values) in his life in- 
Surance policies without having 
them taxed as a part of his estate, 
even if the beneficiary does not see 
fit to exercise such rights before 
the death of the insured? 

It is to be hoped that some 
day Congress will see the light 
and amend the law accordingly. 
In the meantime, are there not a 
few more judges who will follow 
the lead of Judge Goodrich and 
dissent from such unfair prac- 
tices of the Commissioner? 








Manhattan Life, N. Y. 


HE Manhattan Life Insurance 

Company has introduced a Cen- 
tennial Policy providing an in- 
come of $100 a month for 100 
months if death occurs before age 
5. The new policy will also be is- 
sued as a half unit providing $50 
a month for 100 months. However, 
the new contract will not be writ- 
ten in any other units. 

The Centennial Policy will be 
issued from ages 15 to 60, both 
inclusive, and present policyhold- 
ers, within these age limits, may 
apply on a non-medical basis, 
using the company’s new con- 
densed appplication Form No. 
379. For applicants other than 
present policyholders, the Man- 
hattan Life’s regular underwrit- 


ing rules apply. This means that 
non-policyholders may apply for 
a Centennial Policy providing $50 
a month income on a non-medical 
basis. 

The Manhattan Life’s Waiver 
of Premium Disability Benefit 
will be included without specific 
extra charge in all standard Cen- 
tennial Policy issues. This fea- 
ture applies to women applicants 
as well as men, and means that 
if the insured becomes totally and 
permanently disabled prior to age 
60, the company will waive pre- 
mium payments coming due on the 
policy during the continuance of 
such disability. 

If the insured so requests in the 
application, an additional benefit 
provision will be included in the 
Centennial Policy at small addi- 
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Annuities 


For Dependable Service—Up-to-Date Facilities 


All Life, Endowment and Annuity Plans 

Favorable Par and Non-Par rates 

Standard and Sub-Standard risks 

Pension Trusts—with Life Insurance or 100% on Deferred 


Mortgage Redemption Plans—geared to F.H.A. 


Family Income to Age 65—also regular 10, 15 and 20-year F.1.B. 
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Facilities for handling large cases 
Insurance on Selected Diabetics 


Juvenile Insurance on all regular plans (full benefit at age 3) 
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Death and Disability Benefit on parent 
Foreign Travel and Foreign Residence Coverage 


LOW TERM RATES on 1, 5. 10, 15-Year and 
5-Year Renewable and Convertible Term Plans 
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tional charge so that the monthly clusive of term insurance, either even if the insured is or may be 
income will be doubled if death is as of attained age or as of original disabled. However, the amount of 
from purely accidental means, as date and age. premium to be waived under the 
provided in the policy. The $50,000 The amount of insurance avail- new policy will be limited to the 
limit on Accidental Death Benefit able at conversion will be as fol- premium for an Ordinary Life pol- . 
applies to the Centennial Policy lows: $9,048 if the Centennial Pol- icy of like amount at the age and 
as it does to all other Manhattan icy provides $100 monthly income. date of conversion, unless re- 
Life policies. $4,524 if the Centennial Policy newed evidence of insurability is 
, provides $50 monthly income. If furnished at time of conversion. 
Conversion the original Centennial Policy in- If the insured is over 50 at the 
At any time before the policy cludes the Accidental Death Bene- time of issue of the Centennial 
anniversary on which the in- _ fit, the same provision will be in- Policy, the period during which 
sured’s age nearest birthday is 62 cluded in the new policy. conversion may be effected will be ¢ 
years, the Centennial Policy may If the provision for Waiver of extended to cover four-fifths of 
be converted without medical ex- Premium Disability Benefit is in- the term of the policy. This, if 
amination or other evidence of in- cluded in the Centennial Policy, it the issue were at age 55, the Cen- 
surability to any other plan, ex- will be included in the new policy, tennial Policy may be converted 
within eight years. If issued at age 
60, it may be converted within 
four years, etc. Dea 
The Centennial Policy is par- HE 
BILL ticipating and the usual dividend le 
BARMETTLER options are available. If the in- pee 
hie JIM sured lives until the end of the Korfis 
LOWRY policy term, the face amount of ies 
Kansas City any paid-up additions, plus any = 
accumulated dividends will be age 
paid to him in one lump sum. _— 
The 
visite 
Settlement vaccin 
For the first time in any Man- that t 
hattan Life policy, the company litis.” 
has included its amplified and brain 
improved optional modes of set- an a 
BERNIE tlement provision. This means lows t 
SPRINGER that it is possible to apply the pictic 
teen policy proceeds in various ways: lhe 
(1) At interest; (2) To supply a based 
but they agree perfectly fixed income for a_ specified al me 
period; (3) To give an income for _ 
the life of one payee, with or with- volunt 
on the sales punch of out a period certain or installment said ti 
refund provision; (4) To give an The 
GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE’S income which will continue as pany ¢ 
long as either of two designated is the 
VISUAL SELLI payees shall live. court, 
NG AIDS The insured under a Centennial “y 
policy may by proper written elec- autine 
tion filed with the company pro- forma 
{f you can sell with words alone, you'll sell better and more quickly vide that at his death the settle- if th 
with words p/ws pictures. Visual material in any form is a plus factor ment instead of being in the form emph 
in your verbal sales presentations. Visual selling is to verbal selling of monthly income for 100 months, usual 
what television is to radio will be paid by applying the face throu 
‘ amount of the policy under one “ln 
Messrs. Lowry, Barmettler, and Springer make full use of the company’s of the optional modes of settle rule 
visual selling aids—especially the complete visual presentation booklets. mesgs ~ 
It's one reason they repeat, “You're always in business with... Addition to al 
The Family Income or Home cedes 
Protection rider may be added to unust 
~ferpanal - the Centennial Policy. In adding Metre 
HT either of the riders, the same rules & A, 
GENERAL AMERICAN ft INSURANCE COMPANY and limits will apply to Ideal Pro- Co., 
WALTER Ww. ATU, Ln le tection or any higher premium at PP 
“A ® plan. The period for which either mean 
SainT Louts of the riders will be effective can- popu 
not be extended beyond the in- me. 
urs 


sured’s age 65. 
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by LUKE A.BURKE 





Death From Encephalitis 


HE battle between “accidental means” and “acci- 

dental result” still goes on. Since all jurisdictions 
do not agree, it is well to consider the recent case of 
Korfin v. Continental Casualty Company (New Jersey 
Supreme Court, June 27, 1950). The policy provided 
indemnity for loss of life resulting from injury which 
was “effected solely through accidental means... .” 

The insured voluntarily and on his own initiative 
visited his family physician and received a smallpox 
vaccination. Eleven days later he died. It was agreed 
that the cause of death was “post vaccinal encepha- 
litis.” Encephalitis is defined as “inflammation of the 
brain” while post vaccinal encephalitis is defined as 
“an acute form of encephalitis which sometimes fol- 
lows the administration of vaccine.” (Maloy’s Medical 
Dictionary for lawyers.) 

The beneficiary sued on the policy, and the company 
based its defense on the distinction between “accident- 
al means” and “accidental result.” In other words, 
when death occurs as the result of an intentional act, 
voluntarily undertaken by the insured, it cannot be 
said to have been caused by accidental means. 

The New Jersey court did not agree with the com- 
pany and rendered judgment for the beneficiary. Here 
is the reasoning behind the decision of the New Jersey 
court, and the jurisdictions that follow it: 


“We recognize that there is considerable division of 
authority upon the construction of policies using the 
term “accidental means.” Some adhere to the view that 
if the means which cause an injury are voluntarily 
employed, the resulting injury, although entirely un- 
usual, unexpected and unforseen, is not produced 
through accidental means. 

“In this jurisdiction, however, our courts, following the 
rule laid down in the case of United States Mutual 
Accident Association v. Barry, 131 U. S. 100, 33 L. ed. 
60, 9 S.Ct. 755 (U. S. 1889) have held that it is sufficient 
to render the means accidental if in the act which pre- 
eedes the injury, something unforeseen, unexpected, 
unusual, occurs, which produces the injury. Lower v. 
Metropolitan life Insurance Co., 111 N. J. L. 426 (E. 
& A. 1933); Riker v. John Hancock Mutual Life Ins. 
Co., 129 Id. 508 (CE. & A. 1943). In the latter case, 
at pp. 510-511 it was stated that “The term ‘accidental 
means’ was employed in the policy in its usual and 
popular sense, i.e., as signifying a ‘happening by chance; 
unexpectedly taking place; not according to the usual 
course of things; or not as expected.’” Any ambiguity 


in the terms of the policy is to be resolved in favor of 
the insured. Caruso v. John Hancock etc. Insurance Co., 
136 N. J. L. 597, 598 (CE. & A. 1947). 

“It may be generally stated therefore that where 
something unforeseen, unusual and unexpected occurs 
in the act preceding an injury or death, although the 
act be voluntary and intentional, the injury is one which 
arises through accidental means. This is particularly 
true in cases of this nature where the administration 
of a vaccine produces a reaction which is not normally 
produced, * * * 

“Applying these tests to the facts of the instant case, 
it becomes readily apparent that the death of the 
insured was caused by accidental means. There was in 
the act which preceded his death ‘something unforeseen, 
unexpected, unusual’ to use the language of the opinion 
in the Barry case, supra, viz: the application of the 
vaccine to one who had evidently a hypersusceptibility 
or allergy to the vaccine that was used. In other words 
he reacted in a wholly unanticipated way. It is true the 
doctor intended to apply the vaccine and the insured 
intended that he should apply it; but neither intended 
to apply it to a body of such evident hypersusceptibility. 
Death resulted from such mistaken application. It is 
common knowledge that people do not normally react 
in such a manner to such a common medical practice 
and death is not the natural and probable consequence 
thereof.” 


Automatic Insurance 


In line with the current song which begins with the 
line, “Dearie, do you remember,” we might add a line 
—“‘when you got insurance from the broker.” Of 
course, it does not rhyme or even fit the tune, but we 
got the idea from reading the case of Slater v. Fidelity 
& Casualty Co. of N. Y. (N. Y. Supreme Court, Appel- 
late Division, June 13, 1950). It seems that Mr. Slater 
bought a one-way plane ticket from La Guardia Field 
to Chicago. In the lobby of the New York airport was 
an automatic policy vending machine. On the outside 
of the machine appeared the words: “Insurance $5,000 
to $25,000 (in units of $5,000).”’ Also on the box were 
instructions which read: “Decide the amount of insur- 
ance wanted—not to exceed $25,000. Then insert total 
number of 25¢ pieces required.” 
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W. CLYDE JENNINGS, Pres. 
Montgomery, Alabama 
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The machine operated so that when the quarter was 
put in, the original policy came out with a duplicate 
remaining in the machine for the company’s records. 
The insured fills out his name, address, beneficiary, 
destination, etc. The machine itself records the date 
and time of issuance of the policy and the amount of 
coverage. 

On the day in question Mr. Slater put five quarters 
in the machine, filled in the blanks designating his wife 
as beneficiary. Thereafter, whether in confusion or in 
an effort to hit the jackpot, the insured inserted three 
more quarters and designated an electronics company 
as beneficiary. Before taking off, presumably, the in- 
sured mailed the policies to the respective beneficiaries. 
The insured reached Chicago, but three days later, 
while flying back to New York on another one-way 
ticket, the plane crashed and he was killed. 

The insurance carrier rejected the claim of the 
beneficiary on the last three policies, and suit was 
brought by this beneficiary. 

The carrier made a motion in the Supreme Court, 
New York County, for summary judgment dismissing 
the complaint. The latter court denied the motion 
and the carrier appealed. The Appellate Division 
reversed the lower court and held that the complaint 
should have been dismissed. The last three policies 
were in excess of the amount allowed the insured and 
he was chargable with knowledge of the maximum 
amount he could buy. 

The other point in the case that the insured met his 
death while returning on another ticket was not 
passed upon because of the decision on the first point. 
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WE’RE POPULAR 
...- AND WE LIKE IT! 






















Folks tell us it’s because of our size. 

You see, American United is big enough to 
be big, yet small enough to be small. Big 
enough to be among the top 10% of Ameri- 
can life insurance companies; big enough to 
be a factor in the investment market; big 
enough to enjoy all the economic advantages 
of bigness. That’s good. 

Furthermore, American United is small 
enough to be small. Small enough to know 
its people by their first names; small enough 
to worry about an individual policyholder’s 
problems; small enough to see its entire in- 
vestment forest and every tree in it. That’s 
good, too. 

Seems that such a size is popular. And 
we're glad of it. 


‘AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office, Fall Creek Parkway at Meridian St. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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It may be that some day in the automatic future the 
courts will construe this point. 

Maybe the day is not far off when a person can put 
a coin in a machine and get an answer to a legal prob- 
lem. Ah, well, I always wanted to be a beachcomber. 


HERE’S AN IDEA 
(Continued from page 17) 


ratio of 5 to 4 in one instance, 2 to 1 in another. 

218. BALLYHOO ON THE COVER. Ultra-digni- 
fied, or should I say ultra-uninteresting, company 
magazines can lift themselves out of a rut with a little 
ballyhoo of their own, such as many magazines and 
newspapers use to exploit their own wares. (Look 
not, ye editor, to other house organs, but to general 
magazines and the newspapers if you would plant 
yeast in your own columns.) But our example for 
today is from the house organ of an oil company, sent 
to its dealers and salesmen. Across the entire top. a 
two-line banner announced: “10 pages, 51 features! 
News! Ideas! Profit Hints! Humor!” .. . Makes 
you want to read it, huh? 

219. DON’T BURY THE BENEFITS. Like the 
doctors, we bury our clients in time. But when ad- 
vertising the benefits of life insurance, don’t “bury” 
the benefits ... An accident and health test of the man- 
ner of presenting the benefits in a newspaper ad 
showed that the ad pulled best which listed the bene- 
fits in table form, thus adding to ease of reading. In 
the “poorer” ad, details of benefits and policy pro- 


Definite Date 


Robert T. McDevitt, of our James M. Royer 
Agency of Chicago, when asked for his impressions 
of recent trends in selling, answered: 


“The outstanding thing was how few important 
people I called on knew or had talked with any 
life insurance underwriter. The most obvious per- 
son to call on was the most overlooked. 


“The biggest objection to buying life insurance 
was the fear of inflation. The answer that helped 
me was ‘Buy more now if the dollar will buy less 
in the future.’ 


“Useful selling ideas for me were: 1. Always 
call for a definite appointment, 2. Always present 
an illustration and talk with that in front of the 
prospect, 3. If I must come back, make it a definite 
appointment before leaving.” 


The PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Independence Square, Philadelphia 
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visions appeared merely as part of the running text 

Even though the size of the company signature 
was greatly reduced to make room for the table form 
of listing the benefits, results proved the latter pro- 
cedure more productive. 











220. REGULAR FEATURE SUGGESTED. Run, 
on one of the first pages of the company magazine, a 
capsule summary of company news each month, fol- 
lowed by the page number on which the complete 
story appears. F’rinstance: 

This month the company 

APPOINTED 00 new managers and 00 new agents 
(see page 00) 

ANNOUNCED so and so (see page 00) 

LIBERALIZED the benefits under Option 00 (see 
page 00) 

REINSTATED so much (see page 00) 





WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 


524 West 57th Street 
Telephone PLaza 7-6612 








DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR. 


Consulting Actuary and Certified Public 
Accountant 
188 West Randolph Street Chicago 1, fl. 
Telephone State 1336 


Successor to Donald F. Campbell and Donald F. 
Campbell. Jr.. consulting actuaries and accountants. 








HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
ARTHUR M. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 











FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 


Consulting Actuary 


Associate 
E. P. HIGGINS 


THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 














PAID FOR so much (see page 00) 
RECEIVED honors on two fronts (see page 00) 
221. TICKETS TO GREATER EARNINGS. Hand 
out a book of tickets to all agents attending your con- 
vention, or mail in advance as each agent qualifies. 
Use a striking cover, and have each theater-type ticket 
carry the name of the convention speaker, his topic, 
a brief description of what his talk will cover and, in 
large letters on the ticket “stub,” the time and place 
of each session scheduled. 


222. CONVENTION PROMOTION. Issue giant- 
size blow-ups of theater-style tickets for your coming 
convention. Type in agent’s name, qualified by the 
phrase, “Valid only when countersigned by +f 
attesting that all requirements for attendance have 
been fulfilled. 





223. EARLY BIRD AWARD. Without announcing 
it beforehand award three bright silver dollars to those 
first on the scene at the convention session just preced- 
ing this one. After that, all the lads will be on time. 


224. CREDIT WHERE DUE. Consider dedicating 
your next annual report to the salesmen who made pos- 
sible the spread of the protection you offer to the pub- 
lic. . . . “Dedicated to the Ajax representative— 
acknowledging with pride and appreciation the dy- 
namic role he has played in bringing life insurance 
protection to your business and home.” 





HUGGINS & COMPANY 


Consulting Actuaries & 
Insurance Accountants 
Architects Building, 117 S. 17th Street 


Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
TELEPHONE LOCUST 4-1122 








Frank E. Gerry Frank F. Savage 


MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


Consulting Actuaries 


100 Boylston Street 
Boston 16, Mass. 


1014 Hope Street 
Springdale, Conn. 








GEORGE B. BUCK 


ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employees’ 
Benefit and Pension Funds 


150 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK 








Woodward, Ryan, Sharp and Davis 
Consulting Actuaries 


41 Park Row, New York 
Telephone BArclay 7-4443-4 
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148. Built-in Eraser 


Type-Eraser is a device which 
contains a spring reel with nylon 
cord which automatically returns 
the eraser to a recess in the Type- 
Eraser. Easy to install: just re- 


place the typewriter platen knob 
with Type-Eraser. 

Fits practically all typewriters 
and is guaranteed. Price: $2.50, 
refills: 65¢ a dozen. 


14%. Paper Punch 

Clix paper punch is made for 
punching three 4 in. diameter 
holes on the 11 in. side of 84% x 11 
paper for standard three ring 
binders. Insert several sheets into 
Clix and squeeze—all three holes 
are said to be punched clearly 
and accurately at one time. The 
product fits into drawer or brief 
case, weighs 16 ounces and costs 
$3.25. 


150. Safety Booklets 

The accident prevention depart- 
ment of the Association of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Companies has 
published a series of safety pam- 
phlets which are available upon 
request. 

The _ titles 


include: Young 
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Tue Specrator Lire INsuRANCE IN ACTION 


Please send me further information on the following: 


Drivers Can Be Safe; Incentives 
for Safety; Driver Education; 
Teen Age Drivers and Their In- 
fluence on Automobile Liability 
Insurance Rates; “Man-to-Man” 
and “Dad-to-Daughter” Safe Driv- 
ing Agreements; and, In the Pub- 
lic’s Interest. 


151. Mural and Muralettes 


Suitable for either home or office, 
Foto Murals (15x7% foot) are 
easily installed and provide unusual 
decor for walls. Applied like wall 
paper, the murals are in either color 


or sepia, and come in a variety of 
scenes: Desert, mountain, sky and 
shore. 

Smaller muralettes (5x 3% foot) 
with the same scenes are available 
and come in unpainted frames. The 
price of these products is amazingly 
low due to a new process of full- 
color photographic reproduction. 
Additional information on request. 
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A QUICK WINDOW SHOPPING TOUR OF ITEMS THAT 
WILL PROVE PROFITABLE TO YOUR BUSINESS 


152. Automatic Typing 


A typist can turn out 500 to 600 
personalized letters a day when 
working exclusively on a letter writ- 
ing project; or she can perform 
other office duties and at the same 
time produce more than 150 letters 
a day, by using a battery of four 
Standard Auto-Typist machines, 
according to the manufacturer. 

The Standard Auto-Typist is for 
use with electric typewriters only. 
The machine is activated at speed 
up to 150 words a minute and the 
letter is cut on a perforated roll 
similar to the roll used on a player 
piano. 

Since the machine is designed 
to write complete letters, each one 
is cut in a separate record roll. 
The only other thing the typist 
has to do is to type in the saluta- 
tion. Tests are said to show that 
letters cost less than three cents 
each. 


153. Tape Applier 

“Tapex” is a new tape applier 
that automatically dispenses, ap- 
plies and cuts pressure-sensitive 
tape, without the fingers touching 
the tape. “Tapex” is priced at $2.45 
for dispenser handling tape up to 
14 in. in width, and $2.75 for tape 
to 3%4 in. in width. Holds plain or 
imprinted tapes up to 1296 in. long. 

You can make all your checks 
tamperproof by applying “Tapex” 
over the written amount of the 
check. The tape cannot be picked 
up without tearing the paper or 
obliterating the amount. 


154. Index Card Holder 


A new accessory for Underwood 
Standard Typewriters is a device 
for holding index cards firmly in 
the typewriter while typing on the 
extreme bottom of the card. 

Easily attached or removed the 
device has two adjustable card 
aligners and position stops to per- 
mit accurate horizontal aligning 
of cards for two index lines at the 
bottom of the card. Handles a!! 
cards for visible index systems uP 
to a maximum of 8x 13% inches. 





